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REMINDER 
The Licuortan has been reduced in price to ONE DOLLAR 
A YEAR. (Canada and Foreign, $1.25.) Many have taken ad- 
vantage of the new rate and have already subscribed. 


Let us remind those who find the LicuorrAn interesting and 
instructive that it is an excellent gift to present to their friends. 
It is a gift that lasts for a year or longer; and with each new issue 
the giver is remembered once more. Other gifts are received and 
then perhaps too soon forgotten; a subscription to the LicuorIAN 
is a lasting gift. 


The offer of the Licuor1an free for one year to those who 
send in five paid subscriptions will continue. We are hopeful that 
many persons who do.not wish to see the Liguor1An “go under,” 
will avail themselves of this opportunity to swell our subscription 
list. It still requires considerable increase. 


Have you been reading the feature entitled 
GATHERED AT DAWN 


in which the actual biographies of children who died at an early 
age are being presented in the Licuortan by the Rev. P. J. Etzig, 
C.Ss.R.? Many letters have been received complimenting and 
thanking the author. Teachers read them to their classes and 
find them intensely interested. Mothers say that it offers beau- 
tiful material to read to their little ones as well as countless sug- 
gestions for themselves in the training of their children. 
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Mary's Assumption 


I heard His loving call from Heaven’s height, 


As I consumed with love still lingered here: 


“Arise, make haste and come, my Mother dear: 


Receive Thy crown and share My sceptre bright. 


Amid earth’s thorns Thou art a lily white, 


Whose virtues all creation charm and cheer. 


I can no longer leave in exile drear 


The Soul that found in Me Her sweet delight.” 


My heart stood still; I could no more endure. 


And when I woke I heard the angels sing: 
“Who is the Virgin Daughter, fair and pure, 


We see the Son of God among us bring?” 


I looked: I saw My Son’s enraptured face 


And found myself within His fond embrace! 


—F.R. Nastvogel, C.Ss.R. 
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Father Tim Casey 


REFORM AND REVOLUTION 
C. D. McEnntry, C.Ss.R. 


In his younger days, Father Timothy Casey had operated a heating 
plant himself. That is, after being publicly and solemnly put in charge 
of the great, ancient stove in the college corridor, he was up before 
the bell, morning after morning, wrestling with grates and dampers 
in a vain attempt to induce a little heat to pervade the dilapidated build- 
ing and cheer his shivering fellow-seminarians rather than a cloud of 
sooty smoke to choke them. However, these fine modern vapor and 
vacuum systems were Greek to him. Therefore, when St. Mary’s en- 
gineer had said: “Would your Reverence just come down to the pipe 
tunnel a minute and see for yourself,” he went, not that he expected 
to get any idea of what it was all about, but to show that it was not 
lack of interest, but lack of money, which prevented him from acceding 
to the good man’s persistent demands for a new installation. 

Through the cobwebs and half darkness of the unexcavated church 
basement they made their wobbly way, stumbling over bazaar wheels, 
disabled candelabra stands, and faded finery from last year’s May pro- 
cession. The priest imagined he felt a dozen spiders crawling inside 
his Roman collar. But the slimy, dripping tunnel was worse. 

“There,” said the engineer, holding up his smoking torch. “There, 
look-a-that.” 

Father Casey looked and saw a great rusty iron pipe joined to an- 
other great rusty iron pipe by a circle of rusty bolts. 

“Yes—and—and—” His guide slushed on a few steps further. 
“Look-a-that.” 

A blow from his hammer and a shower of rust flakes added to the 
impressiveness of the exhibition. 

A perilous descent into the boiler pit, a few more “Look-a-that’s” 
directed fiercely toward sundry valves and joints, and at length the two 
came to a halt beside the work bench. With one swing of his powerful 
right arm the engineer swept aside pipe-cutters, pipe-threaders, and 
various paraphernalia of the boiler room and hoisted himself to the 
greasy throne whence he was wont to hand down infallible decisions on 
all questions touching the modern and ancient world. 
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“So there, your Reverence, you see for yourself the condition them 
pipes is in.” 

“Yes, William. They are beginning to show their age, aren’t they, 
William?” he parried. “But isn’t there—you know I was just reading 
an advertisement about some kind of new preparation—a plaster or 
cement or something—you put it around a leaky pipe, and the pipe is as 
good as new.” 

“Haven’t I been plastering and plastering for three winters back— 
and the Sisters sending over every day to say the children in the rooms 
on the north side are freezing. Some of them cements will stop a 
leak maybe, but they can’t take the place of a pipe.” 

“Then it looks like we shall have to buy one or the other new pipe, 
eh, William?” He knew he was on dangerous ground. 


“One or the other new pipe? And now what would your Reverence 
be doing with one or the other new pipe?” The engineer was as calm 
as a hangman. 

“Why, take out the bad pipes and put the new ones in their place,” 
Father Casey suggested meekly. 

“Touch that main, and the whole system will fall to pieces like a 
broken window! Don’t you mind that expansion joint I showed you 
a minute ago?” 

Father Casey had not the faintest idea what an expansion joint 
might be, but at least it sounded comforting. He nodded gravely sev- 
eral times—then, at length: “Well, William, what can we do?” 


“There is only one thing to do, your Reverence, if you want to keep 
the whole plant from freezing solid this winter — that is to install new 
piping throughout the entire system. I got figures from Duffy, the 
steam-fitter, and he tells me—” 

“You might as well get figures for building a railroad to the moon 
for all the good it will do us, William. We have no money nor can 
we get any. We must leave the old pipes for another winter and simply 
make the best of it—even if we have to sit on our hands to keep them 
warm.” 

“Your Reverence, if a parish the size of this one can’t afford to 
keep heat in church and school in the dead of winter, then the country 
has gone to the dogs entirely. Why, if every member would give only 
a couple of dollars, you would have more than enough for the new 


instalment.” 
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“William, you have lived twenty years in St. Mary’s Parish. Did 
you ever hear tell of an occasion where every member gave a couple of 
dollars for anything, even to keep the church from falling down? You 
know as well as I do that it is always the same group that carries the 
burdens. They pay the bills; the rest of the parish just rides along. 
But today many of the old reliables are out of work. The others have 
had their pay cut, and, besides, they are stinting and scratching to 


build up a fund so that we can carry the poor through the coming 
winter.” 


“There is your capitalism with all its ballyhoo. All it can give to 
the common people is slow starvation. When will the American labor- 
ing man at last wake up, throw off the tyranny of wealth, and establish 
real equality under a socialistic republic!” The engineer emphasized 
his speech with such a resounding blow on the work bench that a couple 
of pipe wrenches came clattering down on the cement floor. 


The janitor must have heard talking in the boiler room for he had 
come in with a mop to mend and had draped his lean Yankee form over 
a grindstone. The engineer’s outbreak was the signal for opening their 
perennial discussion: Socialism versus Capitalism. 


“Willum wants to put us all.on a ration of black bread and potato 
soup, like the Rooshuns, with Lenin’s henchmen over us for slave 
drivers,” said the janitor. 


“Black bread is a blamed site better than no bread at all,” retorted 
the engineer. “And anyhow, even if the Rooshuns haven’t sense enough 
to apply the principles of socialism in the right way, that is no reason 
why intelligent Americans shouldn’t adopt them.” 


“When they would burn down St. Mary’s Church and close the 
Catholic school, Willum would lose his snug berth here. Then he could 
go and wheel cinders with the bums at the Community Center. There 
is real equality. I wonder how long before he’d begin to yelp against 
the socialist state, a man of his skill and intelligence, if he got the same 
reward for a day’s work as the blear-eyed, whisky-nosed Weary Willie 
pottering around in everybody’s way.” Then he added quickly: “Oh, I 
forgot! After they burn down the churches, there won’t be any more 
drunken or dissolute men; they'll turn to angels overnight.” 


The engineer turned on him with fire in his eye. “Burning churches 
has nothing to do with a sane socialist state. I am just as good a Cath- 
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olic as you, Peter, any day; but that does not prevent me from seeing 
the injustice of capitalistic tyranny.” 

“You cannot be a good Catholic and a socialist at the same time,” 
said the janitor. 

“Why can’t I, then?” 

“Because the Catholic Church condemns socialism,” the janitor re- 
plied. 

“And so do I condemn socialism—the brand them square-heads have 
over there. But I uphold genuine socialism. Why the Pope himself 
advocates several socialistic movements, like employees sharing in the 
profits of their employers and so forth. Doesn’t he, Father Casey?” 

“Now, William, I can scarcely answer your question until I know 
what you mean by socialistic movements—what you mean by socialism.” 


“How can Willum tell you what he doesn’t know himself?” 


While the engineer was trying to think up a sufficiently caustic re- 
tort, Father Casey pursued his point. “You know there are many new 
movements aiming at the betterment of the working classes (whether 
they will effect it or not) that are not socialistic at all. Their oppo- 
nents, however, brand them as socialistic, on the old principle: give a 
dog a bad name, and hang him. Whatever movements the Holy Father 
has recommended, you may be sure you can safely further; you may 
be sure, too, that they are not socialistic in the true sense of the word.” 
The engineer was about to reply when Father Casey added: “Remem- 
ber, too, if you have the happiness and welfare of your fellow citizens 
at heart, to further these movements in the way the Holy Father recom- 
mends, that is, by peaceful, lawful means.” 

“Of course, ’twould never do for the Pope to tell us right out to 
take to bullets when we failed with ballots, but that is the only way we 
will ever get our rights. Another hungry winter, and you'll see a revo- 
lution sweep this country that will make it a place worth living in.” 

“If it is a revolution you are aching for, why don’t you go down 
to Mexico or one of them countries. They can put on a revolution 
on a day’s notice. And if you reckon that’s the kind of a country worth 
living in — waal, live there.” 

“The capitalists have a bulldog grip on the Government. There is 
no way of prying open their jaws but a revolution.” 

“Yes, there is, William,” the priest interposed, “and you know it. 
You have far more hard common sense than one would think from 
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listening to your ravings. We all see, as well as you, that the capitalistic 
principle of private ownership has been abused — carried to an excess 
—and untold suffering throughout the world is the result. The cause, 
however, is not the principle of private ownership, but the lack of 
Christian principles in those that applied it. The principle has been 
carried to an excess. Now, there are two ways of curing an excess. 
One is to take a violent, irresponsible swing to the opposite excess, find 
that that is just as bad, or, more likely, worse, than leave it to others 
to work back gradually to sane middle ground between the two. That 
is the way of the sluggard, the coward, the swell-head, the crook. The 
other way of curing an excess is to work up gradually to middle ground 
without first taking a wild swing to the opposite extreme. That is the 
way of the brave man, the patient man, the merciful man, the states- 
man, the patriot — in a word, that is the way of the Christian.” 

“Now, that’s interestin’,” drawled the janitor. “And it might be 
right enlightenin’ for our friend Willum, here, if you would tell him, 
in a few words, why you called him a sluggard, a coward, a swell-head, 
and a crook.” 

“Don’t abuse William,” warned the priest. “He is no more a revolu- 
tionary socialist than I am. He simply likes to listen to the sound of 
his voice. William has a little house of his own, purchased by the 
savings of years. It was great fun for him and the wife to watch the 
quarters and the dollars grow until they got big enough to pay for that 
house. William gets a bigger kick out of planting a crooked lilac bush 
beside his porch, just because it is his porch, than Rockefeller ever got 
out of making a million. Socialism has not even begun to penetrate 
William’s thick hide. He may condemn private ownership when he is 
talking of Henry Ford, or James Pierpont Morgan, but as soon as there 
is question of that little green house back on Laflin Street, with vines 
twining round the windows and kiddies romping in the yard, there is not 
a stronger champion of private ownership in the country. 

“Tf Willum is particular fond of the private ownership of that little 
green house, he had better put a muffler on his gab, otherwise he will 
be making honest-to-goodness socialists out of some of the poor fish 
that listen to him.” 

“Yes,” Father Casey replied, “yes, the ne’er-do-well’s, that have 
no little green house, that have no money, no religion, no brains, that 
have a chronic case of unemployment, even when work is plentiful, 
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‘that is the crowd that is ripe for revolution. And that is the crowd the 


revolutionary leader appeals to. And the demagogue that stirs such 
simpletons to deeds of violence, in the name of reform, he — not honest 
William here — is a sluggard, a coward, a swell-head, and a crook. 


“He is,” continued the priest, “he is a sluggard. He is too con- 
founded lazy to tackle the problems and work them out —to study, 
investigate, consult, compare, until he finds the middle ground, where 
there is justice for all and special privilege for none. No, he takes 
the lazy man’s course, supplants hard study by loud talk. There are 
abuses in the prevailing system; he says, away with whole system and 
take the opposite. He is too lazy to consider that, for all anybody 
knows, the opposite may be worse, that it will surely be just as bad, 
until patient, hard-working men have laboriously brought it down to 
middle ground. He simply makes their task harder or even impossible. 
That was the trouble with Luther when he began the Protestant revo- 
lution. (He called it a religious reformation — which is like cutting 
off a man’s head and calling it a surgical operation.) That was the 
trouble with the atheists who directed the French revolution. There 
were abuses in the Catholic Church in Luther’s time — it is a wonder 
there were not more, considering what she had passed through; there 
were abuses among the ruling classes in France before the revolution. 
But both Luther and the atheists were too lazy to join in the hard study 
necessary to correct these abuses and lead society back to a solid and 
correct position. Instead, they jumped violently to the direct opposite 
and thereby delayed for centuries, perhaps forever, the peaceful adjust- 
ment that could have been effected by saner and more hard-working 
men. Laziness is the reason they do not take the slow, laborious, but 
really efficacious method of righting wrongs — laziness is the cause, 
and moral cowardice. The true reformer, whether in religion, econom- 
ics, or state-craft, will be persecuted, calumniated, derided, and con- 
demned. If he is a moral coward, he will soon give up the self-effacing 
struggle and take what appeals more quickly to the mob. This revolu- 
tionist is also a crook; for any man that craves wealth and power at 
the cost of the blood and tears of thousands, is an inhuman criminal. 
He knows — while he rouses the mob to fury with his unproved theo- 
ries, his half-truths, his impossible promises, his accusations and exag- 
gerations — he knows the inevitable result: violence, bloodshed, wanton 
destruction of the very homes, food, goods, that are so sorely needed. 
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And the major part of this suffering always among the poor whom he 
had misled by gilded hopes. He knows, but he does not care, provided 
his greed for power and wealth is satisfied. This revolutionist is also a 
swell-head. Even though, in some cases, he be free from the other 
vices, he is always a slave of the deadly vice of pride. The first revo- 
lutionist was Lucifer. In his pride, his self-sufficiency, his adoration 
of his own intelligence, he recoiled from submitting to anybody, from 
being guided by anybody, even the great God Himself. From that 
day to this, every revolutionary that has imitated Luther in his revolt 
against lawful authority, has imitated him also in his indomitable pride. 
The revolutionary in religous matters may begin with the best of inten- 
tions. Studying the truths of faith, the discipline of the Church, he 
hits upon an idea, an explanation, that, so it seems to him, takes away 
all the difficulty in a certain matter. Enthusiastic over this child of his 
own brain, he makes it known to the world. The Church examines, 
finds a flaw — for very rarely can these difficulties be swept away by 
a simple formula — disapproves. He is so certain of his own judg- 
ment that he will not accept even that of the infallible Church. Rather 
than submit his proud intellect, he begins a new heresy. So, too, the 
revolutionist in social and political matters may begin with an honest 
desire to help his fellowmen. He is dazzled by some glittering remedy 
for all economic ills. Inexperienced in the endless tortuosity of the hu- 
man mind and the endless complications of international relations, he 
sees in this remedy the simple and direct road to the millenium. Vainly 
do wiser, more experienced heads remind him of considerations he 
overlooked, difficulties he did not foresee. His insufferable pride will 
not brook sane counsel. He has seen the light— nobody dare stand 
in the way of it. And so the tragedy of heaven is reenacted. A proud 
leader aspires to place his throne above the stars; he falls and drags 
with him into the abyss thousands of hapless followers.” 

“And you said the other way of curing an excess is the Christian 
way.” Peter gave a triumphant glance at the engineer. 

“Tt is the way that requires patience, study, humility, self-efface- 
ment, perseverance, genuine fraternal charity — and where can any man 
get these virtues but from Christ?” 

William slid down from his seat on the work bench. “Your Rev- 
erence, I’ll be going down to Duffy’s for to get some cement. We are 
likely to have a cold snap any day now; and I don’t want it to catch 
me with a leaky pipe on my hands.” 
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Pope Pius XI 


ON THE PAPAL THRONE 
Auc. T. ZELLER, C.Ss.R. 


This year our Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, has completed the tenth 
year of his reign. It is a very good occasion to pass in review the 
achievements that stand to his credit. We are inspired not only by 
love for him who holds the place of Christ in the visible governance 
of His Church, but also by admiration for his deeds and personality. 

In the last fifty years Providence has provided for the Church 
some of the greatest Popes that her long and magnificent history can 
show. 

Leo XIII was compared with the greatest Popes of the past, and 
no one that recalls how he was revered and honored even by those 
outside the Church fails to appreciate his greatness. Those who remem- 
ber his fine, delicate features, read there that learning, insight and 
prudence that seemed to mark all he did. And yet, it was rather his 
speculative mind that impressed one. The volumes that contain his 
encyclical letters deepen that impression. 

Pius X was. the delight of all those who had the happiness of an 
audience with him. His gentle countenance, simple bearing, unassum- 
ing manner and tender piety surrounded him as with a halo and made 
one feel that he was in the presence of a saint. And the encyclicals 
of Pius X and his outstanding achievements are in harmony with that 
impression, 

Benedict XV, while carrying on the same traditions of both Leo 
and Pius, impresses one as a diplomat, skilled in the world’s arts but 
inspired by the sublimest motives. His features even, as preserved 
for us in his pictures, make us think of him in this light and his career 
during the troublous times of the great War confirm this idea. 

Pius XI strikes us as different—different and yet the same. Learned 
and erudite as was Leo, yet of a more practical and objective bent; 
pious and devout as was Pius X, yet of a more robust and human type; 
diplomatic as was Benedict, yet with a more direct, active, personal, one 
might say, daring approach. 


THE DEATH OF BENEDICT XV 


Just when Benedict XV, who had watched and borne with mag- 
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nanimous heart the long martyrdom of the War, was reaping the fruits 
of his marvelous career, he was unexpectedly struck down by death. 

Taken sick in the beginning of January, 1922, with bronchitis, he 
refused to give up his habits of hard and tense work. Forced to take 
to his bed on the 17th, he still continued to occupy himself with the 
affairs of the Church. But his malady rapidly increased to such an 
extent that in a few days there was no longer any hope of recovery. 
And on January 22, 1922—it was a Sunday—having received the last 
Sacraments with great devotion, and having offered his life for the 
peace of the world, Benedict XV passed away. 

The whole world was shocked by the news. Sovereigns and heads 
of governments, persons of every rank, condition and faith sent con- 
dolences to the Holy See. In all parliaments of the world voices were 
raised in eloquent praise of the Pope of the War.” The public press 
of all countries, that had followed most interestedly the progress of 
the Pope’s illness, commented widely and kindly on his death. It did 
ample justice to the impartiality which Benedict had constantly and 
courageously employed amid the whirlwind of violent passions un- 
leashed by the cruel conflict. It recognized the far-seeing wisdom that 
inspired his repeated and whole-hearted appeals for peace, and especially 
applauded the supreme liberality which made him, with a truly fatherly 
heart, hasten to succor all without distinction who had to bear the mis- 
fortunes of the terrible scourge. Even men who were notoriously 
hostile to the Papacy could not withhold their homage to the dead Pope. 

Cardinal Ratti departed for Rome to take part in the Conclave that 
was to elect a new Pope. 

Around him, day by day, the whisper grew that he himself would 
be chosen. He was apparently deaf to it. Still, did he not, deep in 
his heart, have a presentiment of what was going to happen? At any 
rate, many remarked the sadness that shadowed his words and the 
insistence with which he recommended himself to the prayers of his 
interviewers. A letter he wrote at the time seems very significant now. 

“Pray,” he wrote to the President of the Diocesan Union of Milan, 
“and have others pray for the Church and also for me. I cannot ex- 
press the feelings that overwhelm me at the thought of having to take 
part in this election.’”” Was it merely the consciousness of the great 
responsibility of voting, or was it a hidden and anxious presentiment? 


Someone brought him a magnificent bouquet of white flowers— 
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“as an augur of the white dress he would put on.” He was to take 
the flowers with him into the Conclave. 

“They will look better before the tabernacle of the chapel,” an- 
swered Cardinal Ratti. And there they were put. 

The Rector of the Lombard College, where he himself had studied 
as a young man, presented his students and said: “Bless us, Your 
Eminence; we accompany you with the affection of our prayers.” 

“Yes,” replied the Cardinal, “that is the best accompaniment— 
prayer.” 

; IN THE CONCLAVE 

The Cardinals entered the Conclave on February 2, 1922, the Feast 
of the Purification of the Virgin Mary. There were fifty-nine Cardi- 
nals present—Cardinal O’Connell of Boston arriving when it was all 
but over. 

Cardinal Mercier later wrote thus about the Conclave: 

“We felt ourselves under the special protection of the Blessed Vir- 
gin, whose image, in the Pauline Chapel, just a few paces from the 
Sistine Hall, always dominated all the labors of the Conclave. A sim- 
ple lamp, burning there night and day, illumined the image of our Lady 
of Good Counsel. It was she, too, that guided the silent footsteps of 
those who, at night, between eight and ten, came to offer to Christ in 
the Tabernacle and to His Mother their last salute. On that second of 
February, Mary did not forget the Vicar of her Son. She armed him 
with courage to face contradiction and himself to bear, if need be, the 
moral wound of anxiety and sorrow.” 

The voting began on Friday morning, February 3, and continued 
till the following Monday. 

The daily papers as usual rivaled each other in fantastic inventions. 
They talked about Cardinals that were “intransigent” and “conciliaris- 
tic,” about Cardinals that were “political” or “religious,” about Cardi- 
nals “favoring the Allied Nations” or “favoring the Central Powers” ; 
and even at times pretended to give the numerical results of the voting. 
We remember these facts well. 

Of course, all this was mere fantasy; nor was it anything new; if 
they could not find news, they could make it. But the lies were evident, 
because the rules of the Conclave guarantee inviolable secrecy to the 
labors of the Cardinal Electors. Care for the Church of Christ, the 
supernatural treasure confided to them, not politics or diplomacy, in- 
spired them. 
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But, if one sublime idea motivated all the Cardinals in their choice, 
it does not mean that they were all of one mind as to the man who was 
best fitted under the circumstances for the great dignity and enormous 
burden of the office. The fourteen ballots required for the election of 
Cardinal Ratti are evidence of this. 

WHY CARDINAL RATTI? 

It would certainly be interesting to know the motives that led the 
Cardinals at the Conclave to cast their votes for the Cardinal of Milan, 
who had only a few months before been received into the Sacred Col- 
lege. Papal elections, though under a special divine Providence, are 
yet human events and permit of human explanations. As we look back 
on the ten years of achievement, of course, we see how well they were 
guided in their choice. 

We have no statements from the Cardinals, but we have some gen- 
eral indications that allow us to penetrate the minds of the electors. 

First, then, in what condition did Benedict XV leave the Church 
at his death? It was hardly ever in a better condition in general. 

For instance, the juridical position of the Church in the world, that 
is, its vrestige in the eyes of the nations, never was so great. Almost 
all the countries of the globe had friendly relations with the Vatican. 

In 1914, when Benedict became Pope, there were hardly any accred- 
ited diplomatic representatives at the Vatican. At his death, we find 
represented Spain, Austria, Bavaria, the German Republic, Belgium, 
Russia, all the South American States (Colombia, Chili, Argentine, 
Uruguay, Peru, Venezuela, Brazil), Hungary, Czeco-Slovakia, Jugo- 
slavia, Roumania, Greece. England, after ignoring the Papacy for cen- 
turies, finally returned in 1914; Holland in 1916; Luxemburg in 1918. 
France also came back and in 1920 the last vestiges of the Kultur- 
kampf fell in Switzerland. 

In Italy the conflict between the Holy See and the Italian State 
still existed in a formal way; but before Benedict’s death the two sov- 
ereignties had drawn considerably closer. 


In a word, under Benedict XV the Holy See had become the center 
upon which the eyes of the diplomatic world were focused. Even the 
Far East was attracted, and there were accords with China and Japan. 

A second factor to notice is the change in public sentiment and in- 
ternational politics that had come about since the War. 


On the one hand the war discredited the materialistic theories that 
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had inspired the policies of States, and made them turn to spiritual 
values. 

The map of the world was changed and with that new States had 
arisen, prominences exchanged, harmonies created as well as new dis- 
harmonies. The monarchical principle had received its death blow and 
the democratic idea was in the ascendancy. 

Evidently there was needed at such a time a Pope who was equipped 
with wide knowledge gained by experience and learned from a profound 
study of history, to grapple with the international problems and diplo- 
matic difficulties of the day and guide the destinies of the Church 
through them. 

There was also a notable movement of a religious nature among the 
various faiths. Some thought it was a presage even of reunion, as 
for instance in England, in Russia after the fall of the Czars and be- 
fore Bolshevism. At the same time there was a widespread breaking 
down of morals. In the turmoil radical views were easily spread and 
easily accepted—in sheer despair. 

It was plain that the new Pope should be a man, not only erudite 
and learned, but one familiar with historic documents in order to grasp 
and appreciate fully the points that divide the dissident faiths from 
the true. 

Now in Cardinal Ratti they had a man who was a distinguished 
historian, whose researches in libraries gave him a ready familiarity 
with the document of the past and the backgrounds of parties and faiths, 
who had diplomatic experience and a splendid record for it in Poland, 
and who as Archbishop of Milan had shown remarkable executive 
ability. 

THE ELECTION 

The election of Cardinal Ratti took place on Monday, February 6, 
1922. It was on the fourteenth ballot. This it was that made Cardi- 
nal Csernoch, Primate of Hungary, say to some of the Cardinals about 
him: 

“See, we have made Cardinal Ratti pass through the fourteen sta- 
tions of the Way of the Cross, and now we leave him alone on Calvary.” 

At once the baldachinos of the Cardinal Electors, except that of the 
Pope-elect, are lowered. The Cardinals gather round, and the Dean 
of the Sacred College, approaching him, puts the question: 
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“Do you accept the election which designates you Sovereign 
Pontiff ?” 

A silence of humility, of fear, of faith and confidence, we hope, 
holds them in suspense for two long minutes. At last Cardinal Ratti 
replies : 

“In order that I may not be disobedient to the Divine Will—in order 
that I may not seem to withdraw from the honor which must weigh 
upon my shoulders—in order that it may not be said that I do not 
appreciate at their full value the votes of my colleagues—despite my 
unworthiness of which I am deeply conscious—I accept.” 

“And what name will you take?’ demands the Cardinal Dean. 

“Under the Pontificate of Pius IX, I became a member of the 
Church and entered upon my ecclesiastical career. It was Pius X who 
called me to Rome. Pius is the name of peace. Desirous of devoting 
all my efforts toward the pacification of the world, to which my prede- 
cessor, Benedict XV was consecrated, I choose the name of Pius XI.” 

After a pause he continued: 


“T would add one word more. I protest before the members of this 
Sacred College that I shall safeguard and defend all the rights of the 
Church, and all the prerogatives of the Holy See. Having said that, 
I will that my first blessing, as an augury of that peace to which hu- 
manity aspires, shall be given, not only to Rome, and to Italy, but to 
the whole Church and the whole world. I shall give it from the outside 
balcony of St. Peter’s.” 


It was in itself only a small matter. Yet it was the first time since 
1870 that a Pope appeared in the great balcony in the presence of a 
vast multitude. And after the cheers had died down, the new Pope, 
Pius XI, blessed the people—among whom were a large number of 
Italian troops—and the whole world. 


It seems indeed to have been a prophecy of what was to come—a 
Pope, apart from the world, in a diminutive kingdom of his own—yet 
interested in taking a leading part in things that affected in any way 
the Kingdom of Christ in every part of the globe. This indeed seems 
to indicate the guiding lines of his reign: renewing and deepening the 
interior life of the Church, extension of the Reign of Christ, and the 
peaceful drawing together of the nations. 


Note: This is the first of a series of articles on Pius XI. 
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Gathered at Dawn 


SANCTITY AMONG OUR CHILDREN 
PETER J. Etzic, C.Ss.R. 


XI 


We are familiar with the type of sanctity that begins at mother’s 
knee and is carefully guarded and cultured in the genuine Christian 
home. These sketches have given ample proof of this type. But is 
God’s power restricted to these alone? What are we to say of those 
thousands who know scarcely anything of God, who are earth-bound 
by godless education given out by our public schools today? What are 
we to say of those thousands who through no fault of their own, are 
deprived of the privilege of the really Christian home? Are these little 
ones forever outside the legion that the Eucharist is marshalling in 
our day? The answer comes clear and sure in the biography of a little 
French maid. 

ODETTE (1921-1930) 


The outskirts of Paris are crowded with unattractive tenement-type 
houses where dozens of families live as best they may. The popula- 
tion is a hardworking type; homes are poor but at times neat and at- 
tractive. Families are generally large and the neighborhood is resonant 
with the shouts and cries of the children. In such an environment, 
Odette was born on July 2, 1921, the second of five children. Very 
little is known of her early life. Her father was a laborer in the fac- 
tory, a man of the home, but one, too, who had been imbued with the 
irreligion of his fellow-workers. He cared little for his religion. The 
mother was wrapt up in her children and home, yet seemed not over- 
fervent in her faith. It is then a source of little wonder that Odette 
grew up with scarcely any idea of God. In fact, the first knowledge she 
got of the “little Jesus” was when she was eight years old, the occasion 
being a visit to the tenement by a Vincentian Sister. Yet this child 
remained pure and unspoiled despite the compromising circumstances 
of her home. 

Her father seemed to have forgotten the very prayers that he learned 
as a child. One time some one suggested to Odette to pray for him 
because he did not pray. But the child was surprised: “Do you really 
believe that?” she asked. “I’m sure he must pray.” At the funeral of 
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Odette he did pray — perhaps the first time for a long period — the 
first fruit of a child-apostle. 
AND GOD DISPOSES 

When of school age, Odette was sent to the public school, where 
she showed herself a very good little scholar. By nature she had a 
quick and precocious intelligence, and easily retained what she learned. 
Her character was expansive and she gave herself to any task with 
gusto and enthusiasm. She was cheerful and of a happy disposition, 
and her silvery laugh could be heard through the whole house. 

The child, however, had her faults. She was inclined to be stub- 
born and fly into a passion, which more often than not, expressed itself 
in words. Telling falsehoods, a common trait of children, was another 
of her faults, but one that she readily corrected. 

Had this child remained in these surroundings till maturity, we 
would perhaps have never known of her, since her identity would have 
been lost among the laboring thousands of the French capital. But God 
disposed otherwise. This child was to be an example of sanctity to 
thousands of others handicapped as she was, by circumstances of home, 
environment and education. 

Odette was eight years old, when she became ill. A Vincentian 
Sister visited the home, and spoke to the child of the “Little Jesus.” 
It was a revelation to her, and she responded eagerly. A recurrence 
of the illness decided the parents to send the child to a hospital, but 
Odette could not become acclimated, and was soon home again. After 
that she had spells of illness more or less serious and a Sister came 
quite often to give the child injections. These occasions were used by 
the good nun to instruct the child and prepare her for private Com- 
munion. The curate did not demand much instruction, due to her con- 
dition, and one day brought the child her First Communion. A short 
time after, the heart attacky returned and Odette was once more asked 
to go to a hospital. This she refused save on the condition that the 
hospital was staffed by Vincentian Sisters. Thus Odette was taken to 
St. Joseph’s Hospital in Paris on March 22, 1930. The artistry of 
Christ was about to begin. 

“T’LL GIVE MY BEADS TO JESUS” 

One of the most characteristic marks of the holiness which Christ 
developed in this little soul was a deep and tender love of Him, whom 
she called her “Good Little Jesus.” The realization of Jesus, which 
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is the treasured favor of all pure and devout souls, was very marked 
in her. 

“I do not love Jesus,” she one day remarked to one of the attendant 
Sisters, “I adore Him!” 

“What do you mean by ‘adore’?” asked the astonished Sister. 

“Adore?” replied the little one in surprise, “Oh, that means to love 
above all things!” 

At another time, the Sister recommended herself to the prayers of 
Odette, that God would grant her to love Him very much. 

“Do you love Him much?” asked the child. 

“Oh, yes, I love Him much,” was the reply. 

“Do you love Him very much,” persisted Odette, “with all your 
heart?” Again came an affirmative answer. 

“°Tis well,” said the child softly, “that is enough, for that is the 
love He desires of us.” 

She was greatly attached to holy pictures and sacred statues. In 
fact she had a whole box full of them, and would spend her time array- 
ing them on her bed. She also had several rosaries which she valued 
very much. Among these there was one especially beautiful which she 
preferred to all others. 

“My little rosary is so pretty that it gives me courage every time I 
take it up or look at it,” she one day said. In fact she said she did not 
want to be separated from it even in death. 

“But what will you do with it in heaven?” she was asked. 

“T will give these beads to Little Jesus, but the others I will give 
to the angels!” 


THE SMILE OF CHRIST 


Odette had absolute confidence in Jesus. It seems that she at 
first did pray for a cure, but when the prayer was unanswered, she was 
quite content, and acknowledged “it made no difference, for I know 
that my sufferings will not be lost.” She prayed continually for the 
sick children around her. One day a little girl of twelve was brought 
in and an emergency operation had to be performed. The doctors gave 
the child twenty-four hours to live, but Odette in the face of all that 
science said, cried out: 

“For myself I do not desire a cure, but Little Jesus must cure her, 
and He will cure her since He refuses me nothing.” In fact the child 
attained perfect health soon after. 
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When Odette could get up and around a little she surprised the at- 
tendant by talking of a sort of vision. 

“Would you like to know what I have seen?” she said one evening ; 
and before the Sister could answer, the little one rattled on: 

“I saw passing at the side of the chapel the figure of Jesus, Who 
smiled at me. I quickly got my picture of Jesus of Bethlehem to see if 
it were the same, and it was entirely the same. I was sure of it. The 
only difference was that He had beautiful blond curls.” The Sister 
registered doubt on her face, so the little one added hastily: 

“No, no, it is not imagination; I am sure that I saw Jesus.” 

“But what did He do?” she was asked. 

“He smiled at me, and I, too, smiled at Him!” 

Odette often dreamed of Jesus, and the attendant time and time 
again heard the child murmur the Sacred Name in her sleep. One 
night Odette called the attendant to her bedside, and told her: “Sister, 
I am going to tell you two dreams that I just had, so that should I 
wake up in heaven tomorrow morning, you may tell Mamma Vincent 
(the superioress) about them.” One of the dreams was significant. 
She dreamed that she had died and that she was brought to heaven, 
where she became an angel of God. She was given a quantity of rose- 
petals, which were divine graces, and these she was permitted to scatter 
among all who cared to accept them. So thoroughly was the child filled 
with God and divine things, that even her subconscious was eloquent of 
them. 

Prayer became a second nature to her. She never doubted that 
Jesus would give her what she asked. From the very outset of her 
stay in the hospital, she prayed that Jesus would lead her to Him. Just 
what she understood by prayer was brought out in a striking manner 
when she was one day asked: 

“Odette, do you, pray very much throughout the day?” 

“No, I do not pray,” came the astonishing answer; “I speak to the 
Good Jesus.” How truly she defined prayer! 

“OH, I HAVE NEVER DONE THAT!” 


Odette had a remarkably delicate soul. She was typically Parisian 
in that she was extremely appreciative of all that was done for her. 
Several times she was heard to say: 

‘Many thanks! You will have my gratitude when I shall be in 
heaven; and you will experience it.” Each little favor was recognized, 
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and when she refused anything she did it so graciously that no offense 
was taken. 

We have her own statement that she never committed any sin. One 
evening the Sister was preparing the table for Holy Communion the 
next morning. 

“Will you receive the Little Jesus tomorrow?” remarked the Sister. 

“T would like to very much,” was the reply, “for it is so long since 
He has come into my heart; only I fear that I may not be able.” And 
then after a moment’s reflection: 

“Happily He is always with me.” 

“Yes, but you know that every time you commit a sin you drive 
Him away.” 

“Sin!” she replied quickly, “Oh, I have never done that!” 

“But you may have committed some faults?” 

“Those, yes; but I look so quickly to my Jesus to pardon me, that 
He has not time to go away, nor even to be offended. Jesus has never 
left me. 4: 

At another time, the priest was passing through the ward, but Odette 
did not profit by his visit to go to confession as had the other children 
in the ward. She was later asked about it. 

“T have never committed any sin! Before I do anything, I reflect 
whether it will please Little Jesus; and if I think it will cause Him 
any pain, I do not do it. Never do I wish to make Jesus weep.” 

THE CIBORIUM TABLE 


The Eucharist perfumed her life, and gave her the patience and 
sweetness necessary in her sufferings. These sufferings became very 
acute at times, but the strong interior life already developed in this 
child, gave her a wonderful strength. When she came to the hospital, 
her bed was near the door where she could see the people passing and 
repassing. Later she was moved more to the center of the ward and 
thus deprived of this welcome distraction. But she consoled herself 
with the thought that although she is farther from the door, she is closer 
to the table where Jesus’ ciborium rests on Communion days. 

One evening after she had kissed the Sister “Good Night,” she 
smiled up at the white wreathed face and said: 

“Mamma Vincent, the kiss that I have given you this evening, has 
come from my heart, and it was blessed by the Little Jesus Whom I 
received this morning.” 
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Her favorite flower was the white rose, and she once had a bouquet 
that had been given to her placed as close as possible to the ciborium 
on the table. That day she gave the falling petals to those who visited 
her: 

“Little Jesus blessed these this morning,” she said; “I give these to 
you as a remembrance of me. They are the image of my soul as long 
as it shall remain white.” 

So thoroughly did she possess Jesus that she made the very Euchar- 
ist her own. One day she made this rather disconcerting statement to 
one of the Sisters: 

“When I shall be in heaven, I will ask of Little Jesus that He place 
me with Him in the little host, so that I may be able to come with Him 
into your heart.” 

APOSTLESHIP IN A CHILDREN’S WARD 


It was but the outpouring of her love of Christ, that Odette became 
a real apostle although confined to her bed in the children’s ward. In 
that ward there were two little girls who had never heard of God. She 
began by giving them the little sweets that her mother brought her, 
and soon Simonne was listening to the story of Jesus. The fact that 
Mikaella always made the sign of the cross wrong did not cool our 
apostle’s zeal. The thoughtlessness and sharp words of Simonne grad- 
ually disappeared, so that even Odette could say: “It seems to me that 
Simonne is beginning to love Little Jesus.” In this way, the child be- 
came the consoler of the ward, and showed to her little friends how 
they, too, could become saints. 


During the sixteen months that Odette was at the hospital her suf- 
ferings were often very intense. One evening she had a spell of suffo- 
cation that caused her terrible distress. They gave her an injection, 
but the little sufferer was heard to say: “No, no, let me suffer; I am 
asking a grace.” The sublime conviction that God gives His cross to 
others precisely because He loves them, was voiced by this eight-year-old 
child, after a particularly painful crisis: “If I suffer so much it is 
because Jesus loves me, and because I love Him very much. I am con- 
tent to suffer for Him; I would soon regain places in paradise for those 
whom I love.” 

She yearned to suffer — “to offer red roses to Little Jesus.” Some 
one read to her one day from a leaflet, that all sufferers should strive 
to convert the thorns, which are their sufferings, into roses of love for 
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Jesus. Her eyes lit up with joy and happiness: “It is beautiful, very, 
very beautiful, but I have already understood that.” After that the 
Sister used to ask her from time to time how many thorns she had 
offered to Jesus. “At least fifty,” was a usual reply. Her last months 
were months of agonizing pain. The Sister one evening looked down 
pityingly upon the sufferer. 

“Oh, Sister, how I suffer,” was the agonized murmur from the 
bed. “Put your hand upon my heart.” The Sister later acknowledged 
that she got a sensation as of an electric motor in motion. One night 
her stifferings seem to reach a terrible pitch. “O, my God, my God,” 
she moaned, “I suffer too much. I can’t suffer any more; come, take 
me!” But after these crises she immediately mastered herself with the 
recollection that she must be a victim. “O yes, I know very well that 
I suffer for those who are wicked toward the Little Jesus. Without 
that, I would already have been dead a long time ago.” 

THE POINT OF REST 


She was often told to ask for a cure, but she invariably answered: 
“Just as He wills.” But when she neared the end she changed her an- 
swer: “Ask Him to allow me to choose, because then I will ask Him 
to lead me to Himself.” Her desire grew more intense with the pass- 
ing days, and her love was reaching its point of fusion. Her yearning 
to see God became a sort of homesickness for heaven: “Oh what a 
happiness, to go and see the Little Jesus!” One of the little girls of 
the ward told Odette one day that she had prayed that she be cured. 
“Oh no,” replied Odette, “that is impossible. Little Jesus has promised 
to lead me away with Him, and I am sure that He will.” 

On October 27, complications set in and the end loomed into view. 
The next day she received Holy Communion but could take only a 
particle of the host since she could swallow only with the greatest 
difficulty. The last night on earth was filled with pain and agony. The 
attendant thought the end had come. Toward midnight the little martyr 
cried out in her pain: “O Mary, Mary! do not hide yourself from me! 
Take me! Lead me away with you!” Odette had prayed that her 
mother be absent when she would die, for she did not want to see her 
mother afflicted by her condition and sufferings. And so it happened. 
But she had promised “Mamma” Vincent that she would not die save 
in her arms. And this, too, was literally fulfilled. 

Dawn was creeping through the ward, and Sister Vincent stooped 
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over the little cot. She knew the child was at death’s door; all that 
could be done, had been done; Odette was merely waiting for the ninth 
hour. Sister Vincent did not know whether to stay or join the com- 
munity at Mass. Odette settled her mind, by telling her that she would 
not go to Little Jesus till she had returned from Mass. Sister Vincent 
went to Mass, and hurried back to the ward immediately after the serv- 
ice. Odette’s eyes glowed slightly in recognition, and as the good Sister 
held the wasted little form in her arms, angels stooped to pluck the 
drooping flower. A few moments later Odette’s mother knelt at the 
little cot. November 6, 1930. 
ACROSS THE SEA 

They dressed the little figure in white, a wreath of roses upon her 
head, a palm across her breast. Her funeral was a thing of charm and 
poetry. Six little white-clad girls bore the coffin that was covered with 
Odette’s favorite flower, the white rose. Today if you go to a nearby 
cemetery you will find a little grave that is carpeted with white roses, 
her own souvenirs of the whiteness of her beautiful soul. 

Meanwhile acknowledgments are being made; Odette’s apostleship 
has spread beyond the hospital ward. But perhaps one of the most 
precious favors she has given, is the glory that has walked among the 
tenements in her own little person. The eyes of the waif seem to re- 
flect a newer light, and we thrill to see how Christ reached down into 
most unpromising circumstances to show the power of His grace and 
love. But to those little ones that are bound down to beds of pain, 
Odette comes as a soothing angel, recalling to them her hours of distress, 
and telling of the glory of the morrow that awaits all who love the cross. 


LIFE A SONG 





Congreve, in “Treasures of Hope,” tells the following incident, after 
speaking of the joy in suffering of St. Paul of the Cross: 

“In this he reminds me of a poor woman in a Wiltshire country- 
town, whom, as curate, I used to visit in her sickness. She was incur- 
ably ill and suffering, and lived alone. She told me of the long sleep- 
less nights, without the comfort of any human being in the empty house. 

“What do you do all those long house of the night without sleep?” 
I asked; and her answer I have never forgotten: 

“*T mostly sing.’ ” 
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The Ven. Peter Donders, C.Ss.R. 


APOSTLE OF THE LEPERS 
N. Govers, C.Ss.R. 


CHAP. XII. AMONG THE INDIANS. 

Rev. Father Donders was now in his fifty-eighth year, and had spent 
twenty-six years in the tropics, when he resolved to carry the Gospel 
to a people to whom it had not as yet been preached. Despite the diffi- 
culties attending the foundation of a new Mission, he generously deter- 
mined to devote himself entirely to the conversion of the heathen. 

The Indians, or Red-skins, as we have said elsewhere, are the abor- 
igines of Surinam. After bloody wars with the white men, they had 
retired into the interior. They are rather short in stature, with broad 
shoulders. On festival occasions they were accustomed to paint their 
hair red and assume a headgear of feathers of the most brilliant colors in 
the form of a crown. They are indeed the children of the forests. 
Living in the forests and surrounded by perils of all kinds, they are of 
a suspicious nature. Their restless dark eyes are always roving about 
as if in search of something. Their clothing is very simple, just suffi- 
cient to cover their nakedness. They dwell by preference along the 
rivers or on the white savannas on the border of some creek. Their 
thatched houses are very primitive, the roofs sometimes hanging down 
so low as nearly to touch the ground. The furniture is in keeping 
with their dwelling and their clothing, not exceeding the requirements 
of strict necessity: a few baskets and jugs, a few little wooden stools 
and a hammock, bows and arrows and javelins,—all made by themselves. 
Every Indian must needs possess a dugout, a small narrow boat hollowed 
out of a tree. In this small craft they penetrate into the most narrow 
creeks, move on the large rivers, and even venture out upon the sea. 
The necessities of life are provided by both the men and the women. 
The man takes his bow and arrows and goes into the forest to hunt, 
or he goes fishing. Whatever he catches is eaten mixed with vegetables 
grown upon their grounds. These grounds are prepared for planting 
by the men: the rest of the work, such as sowing, weeding, and reaping, 
is the task of the women. Nearly all the labor falls upon her, and how- 
ever heavy the task may be, her better half never lends any assistance. 
For hours and days he will lie lazily in his hammock, looking down upon 
his wife as she moves to and fro working all day long. 
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The religion of the Indians, too, is primitive, yet it shows evident 
traces of the fall of our first parents and of the Redemption which 
followed. They adore one Supreme Being, but a spirit, either good or 
evil, is at the botton of everything. They have also an idea of heaven, 
a place of unending happiness, which can be reached only through dense 
forests, over huge mountains and deep valleys. They are passionately 
fond of liberty, and abhor whatever might curtail their freedom. 

From his very arrival in the colony, it had been the desire of the 
Servant of God to preach the Gospel to these aborigines. “It is most 
pitiful to see,” he writes, “how these aborigines live like brutes, without 
knowledge or love of God, yet Jesus Christ has died for them as well as 
for us.” So long as he was the only priest at Batavia, however, he 
could not yield to this desire of his heart; but no sooner had a fellow- 
priest joined him than he begged Right Rev. Monsgr. Swinkels to be 
sent to those people. The Bishop consented, and thus, after much wait- 
ing and longing and fervent prayers, he undertook the arduous task in 
the year 1868. 


What strikes us at the outset is his untiring zeal in discovering the 
remote dwellings of the Indians. As soon as he perceived the sign of 
a trail upon the river-bank, he left his boat and went in search of an 
Indian camp. Sometimes he penetrated so far into the forests that 
darkness came on and he had to pass the night in the woods. Once 
traveling about the territory of Nickerie, the rowers refused to go fur- 
ther, saying that there were no more people living higher up; but the 
missionary, pointing to the peel of a plantain floating down the stream, 
frustrated their scheme and they were obliged to go on. He was told 
that there was a large Indian camp some eighty hours distant from 
Batavia. He at once started an expedition thither, and after eight days’ 
rowing reached the settlement. Every year he made the same long and 
wearisome journey, even when he had attained the age of seventy-seven. 

Between the Surinam and Saramacca Rivers is situated the Indian 
settlement Matta. The Servant of God, wishing to visit these Indians, 
took with him one of his rowers and an Indan guide. It was an 
extremely fatiguing journey, as Father Donders was already sixty years 
of age. The ever-winding path through the woods, the muddy swamps 
that they encountered, the snow-white sand of the savannas reflecting 
the rays of the sun, exhausted all their strength. At length they arrived 


at the settlement late in the evening worn out with fatigue. The priest 
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spent the night in one of the huts, preached to the people, baptized the 
children, and returned by the same route. 

Speaking of this expedition, he himself says: “The distance is too 
great, the journey too fatiguing; for the path leads through forests and 
through swamps, and one is obliged to climb over numberless fallen 
trees that obstruct the way. Moreover nothing can be carried along for 
the Holy Sacrifice.” In spite of all these obstacles, he had determined 
to return thither, but he could get nobody to accompany him, and when 
he wished to set out alone, he was forbidden to attempt it by the Right 
Rev. Bishop. 

When visiting the plantations and the Indian settlements from Bata- 
via, in order to get from the Coppename River into the Saramacca, he 
had to row around a headland, Coppename Point, that extended far out 
into the sea. It was a very dangerous spot, the sea there being extre- 
mely turbulent. Once the waves dashed with threatening violence upon 
their little craft ; to save their lives they were obliged to go back to land. 
Next day Father Donders wanted to set out anew. In vain they tried 
to persuade him not to go, as the sea was still running high. His only 
answer was: “I must go; my life is in God’s hands.” 

On another occasion the weather was very boisterous. The little 
boat was alternately lifted on high and let down again into the trough 
of the sea, as if to smash it to pieces. The rowers were not of the type 
of men to be easily frightened, yet the head-rower called out: “Father, 
the boat is on the point of sinking!” The priest quickly replied: “Be 
not afraid, Joseph; we shall not perish. God will save us.” He began 
to pray and sprinkled the waves with holy water. “Immediately,” says 
an eye-witness, “immediately the sea was calm.” “Father,” said the 
chief of the rowers, “if God had not heard your prayers, we should have 
perished.” “God,” rejoined the zealous priest, “will hear everyone who 
prays to Him with a lively faith.” He then commanded them, as usual, 
to keep the matter a secret and to say nothing about it to anyone. 

When he arrived at one of the Indian settlements, before speaking 
to them of our holy Faith, he tried to win their good will by all kinds of 
attention. He distributed clothing among them, and whatever he had 
in his boat, whether beer or wine, was all for them. 

He contented himself with a piece of dry bread. Brother Alphon- 
sus was once his companion on a ten day trip. After half an hour’s 
rowing they met a large party of Indians. Immediately Father Don- 
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ders commanded to provide them with wine and beer. Upon this his 
companion remarked that if he were to go on thus so early, nothing 
would be left, as this was only the first day of the ten days’ journey. 
The priest replied: “Never mind, just set aside what you need for your- 
self; as for me, I prefer water.” His companion said nothing, but 
thought to himself: “I am traveling in the company of a saint.” If 
his Superiors did not tell him expressly that whatever provisions he 
carried were for his own use, to keep up his strength, everything dis- 
appeared into the hands and the stomachs of the Indians. 


In the first year of his visits to the Indians he baptized eighty child- 
ren, a few sick and aged people, blessed a few marriages, and admitted 
some to Holy Communion. This success filled his heart with hope and 
courage for the future. “He had every reason to hope,” he would say, 
“that all of them would be brought to our Holy Faith.” 


Besides the instruction, an exercise which formed the chief part of 
his apostolic labor, he placed great confidence in another means of con- 
verting the heathen, namely, the saying of Holy Mass in their presence. 
This confidence was inspired by his lively faith in the Holy Sacrifice as 
the renewal of the great sacrifice of the Cross by which our Saviour had 
redeemed immortal souls. Accordingly he was wont to say Holy Mass 
with the greatest devotion. He would himself clear and cleanse the 
ground on which to erect the altar, and fetch greens and flowers from 
the forest to decorate it. Then, notwithstanding the surroundings and 
the multiplicity of matters calling for his attention in different ways, he 
said Mass with the greatest interior and exterior devotion and with a 
punctilious exactness of the holy rubrics: an indisputable proof of his 
lively faith and his ardent love for Jesus Christ. 


(To be continued) 


“One thing is needful.” It is not necessary that in this world we 
should be honored with dignities, favored with riches, with good health, 
and earthly pleasures; but it is necessary that we should be saved; for 
there is no middle course — we must either be saved or be damned. 


The Lord revealed to St. Gertrude that our confidence so con- 
strains Him that He cannot possibly refuse to hear us in everything 
we seek of Him. 
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Houses 


THE HOUSE OF CONTRADICTION 
D. F. Miiter, C.Ss.R. 


XIII 


There was a strain of willfulness in the character of Helen Martin. 
Misjudgment of the motives of her actions was like an inspiration to 
her. Once when a little girl, she had given away a part of her candy 
to a less fortunate child, and had been accused by a schoolmate of 
doing so in order to win favor with her teacher, who happened to view 
the incident. She had retaliated by giving away all that she had left. 

The trait had grown with her age. She seemed to like to be mis- 
judged and accused when she was doing something right and good. 
She once said that such treatment was like a strainer; it strained and 
purified one’s motives if they were not pure before. This rather spir- 
itual interpretation, it must be admitted, was built upon a very natural 
foundation. She did like to be willful and contrary; she liked to shock 
people by going to extremes when she was crossed or opposed or mis- 
understood in something that began as a simple and unadorned good 
deed. 

So it was that she determined to intensify and perhaps justify the 
illusions that were evident on the faces of Pauline and Eddie when 
they passed the Professor and herself parked on the open highway. 
She would make no explanations; she would simply carry out the work 
she had begun, openly, fearlessly and with new enthusiasm. Let her 
friends and the world judge her as they pleased. 

Things had come to a definite issue during her conversation with 
the Professor. It was apparent that she had his confidence. She must 
make use of that fact to help him along on his road to the City of God. 
She viewed the matter thus and determined to spare herself nothing in 
seeing it through. 

She had driven him directly to St. Malachy’s Rectory after their 
meeting with Pauline and Eddie, and called on Father Sheldon. It was 
still early on Sunday afternoon. The priest had been alone with his 
books. 

“Good afternoon! Good afternoon!” he had said in his warm- 
hearted way, when Helen rose up to meet him in the parlor, and Pro- 
fessor Homer, a little abashed, stood behind her. “How are you, Pro- 
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fessor?” he asked. 
informal ‘set-to’s.’ ” 

Helen was bursting with her news. “You'll have plenty from now 
on,” she said, eagerly. 

Father Sheldon looked questioningly at her, then at Lisle. 

“Well?” he said, slowly. Upon Helen’s remark he had immediately 
jumped to a conclusion. It was the conclusion almost anyone would 
have come to under the circumstances. A Catholic girl and a non-Cath- 
olic man coming to see him. The girl telling him he was going to see 
plenty of “her friend.” It could only mean one thing. 

“Oh, oh!” he said to himself, within the short space of time that 
intervened between his word and the answer that finally came. “This 
is awful. She wants to marry him. For the love of heaven and earth!” 

The two visitors did not notice his panic. He gazed levelly at them. 

“Tell him,” Helen commanded Lisle. The latter gulped down his 
ingrown shyness and spoke: 

“Tt’s just this,” he said. “I have told Miss Martin that I would like 
to become a Catholic. She brought me here.” 

If Helen expected to see some change in Father Sheldon’s face over 
the revelation, she was to be disappointed. He sat very quiet when he 
had taken in the news. Then in a very matter-of-fact and homely way 
he took off his glasses and began wiping them with his handkerchief. 
Half way through the process he held them up to the light and gazed 
squintingly at one lens to see if it was clean. 

“How long have you felt this way?” he asked finally of Lisle. 


, 


“It’s some time since we’ve had one of our little 


“Tt’s been growing on me,” answered Lisle. “It came to me more 
forcibly today — when I was down at Mrs. Pierce’s cottage. The read- 
ing I have been doing started it, though I did not know it at the time. 
My talks with you strengthened it. And my contacts with Catholics — 
the first Catholics I have ever really known — have made mé want the 
things they possess. I don’t know whether I shall find them or not.” 
Father Sheldon seemed unimpressed. He was still under the sway 
of the shock that had come to him out of his own seemingly well- 
founded suspicions. What had come between Helen and Eddie O’Brien? 
They had been getting along well together. It had seemed to be des- 
tined to end in a match from the start. Now this! Interiorly he mis- 
trusted Lisle; and he knew enough of Helen to believe her capable of 
doing the most unbelievable things. 
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“Yes,” he said at last, but mechanically, “that’s fine. I’m sure you'll 
find all that you want in the Catholic faith. I knew you would come to 
it, some day.” 

He went through the business of arranging for Lisle’s instructions. 
He got him a catechism, pointed out the first lesson he would take, and 
gave him a suggested list of collateral reading matter — mostly in an 
apologetical line. 

“Of course,” he said, when the arrangements were completed, “you 
will feel free to drop the whole business at any time if you wish. You 
may not be forced into anything. I shall do everything I can for you, 
and shall expect in return perfect sincerity from you.” He thought 
this might bring out something that had not yet been revealed in words. 
It brought out this: 

“T already told him that,” said Helen. 

Father Sheldon gave her only a fleeting glance. Then he turned 
again to Lisle. “Above all,” he said, “you’ll have to pray — pray to 
God as you know Him now, and ask Him for help. Do you know how 
to pray?” 

Lisle looked at Helen as if for confirmation. She nodded her head 
to him promptingly. “I think so,” he said. 

“Good. Say a prayer every morning and evening for help and light 
in this important business.” 

They talked a while about the Catechism, and finally the two vis- 
itors rose to go. The priest could not help, as they were leaving, trying 
to probe a bit into the recesses of Helen’s mind. 

“And you,” he said to her, after bidding farewell to Lisle, “is there 
anything on your mind that you want to see me about?” 

“Me?” asked Helen innocently. “No, Father, nothing that I know 
of just now.” 

“Nothing, you imp?” 

“Nothing,” she said again. 

“Well, I hope so. See you again. Good-bye.” 

On the way down the walk to the street Helen pondered. What did 
Father Sheldon mean by his vague questions? What was he driving 
at? Suddenly a light came to her almost as it had come to the priest 
himself, and in her mind she spoke something like this: 

“He suspects something. He suspects—TI could bet almost any- 
thing — that I am going to marry this dear old Professor. . . . It 
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must have looked bad—our coming here together. . . . And he 
thinks it means I am going to marry the Prof! Well, well!” 

She smiled joyously. She took a look at Lisle as he stood waiting 
for her to unlock the car. He was handsome, distinguished, famous. 
She already liked him. She was going to like him a lot more. 

Words framed themselves in her mind once more as she got behind 
the steering-wheel and they were these: 


“So he thinks I’ll marry him! . . . Well, what of it? 
Perhaps I will!” 


XIV 


The course of affairs during the week following Professor Homer’s 
announcement to Helen Martin and Father Sheldon brought things to 
something of a climax amongst the friends whose lives intermingled 
in such fashion as to make this story possible. It is best, perhaps, 
merely to relate now, where and how each unit of the group was engaged 
on a certain evening of the same week. 


A unit that belonged to the group, though as yet he had taken no 
active part in their immediate affairs, was about to descend upon them. 
A train was speeding through the bluish haze of an early summer even- 
ing. A young man sat in one of the chairs on the observation platform. 
A Saturday Evening Post lay across his knees — open at a story he had 
begun but never finished. He looked out over the peaceful landscape. 
Now it was a field of browning grain; now a stretch of woodland, with 
gnarled old oaks and scrubby brush and straight young saplings stand- 
ing almost taut —as if waiting for a breeze; now it was an open field 
where cattle or sheep stood about like statues. The setting sun did 
wonders to the varying scenes. But the young man hardly saw them — 
save as a background for his thoughts. 

The young man was Russell Pierce. He wore the indefinable air 
of a seminarian. He would arrive a day earlier than he was expected, 
as a surprise to his mother. His mind was filled with thoughts of home. 
A prominent place in those thoughts was the new member of the family, 
the child his mother had adopted, the boy, Jack. What would be look 
like? How would he take to his big “brother”? What of the boy’s 
father? Pauline had written snatches of reports about father and son; 


but, as is usual with letters, they left more to be wondered about than to 
be definitely pictured. 
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So Russell Pierce, after his third year at the Seminary, was re- 
turning home for vacation. 

The same hour, Mr. and Mrs. Martin sat together in a corner of 
the spacious sun-room that was like a south wing attached to their 
home. Supper was over. Helen had not been with them. Now they 
sat and listened to the children’s voices on the streets, the startled cry 
of a robin out on the lawn, the awakening hum of the insect world. 
Mrs. Martin spoke: 

“John, what do you make of Helen’s actions these days?” 


He answered drowsily. “I haven’t been following them very closely. 
One can’t follow that girl,” he chuckled proudly. 


“She has been seeing that Professor constantly,” said Mrs. Martin. 
“She had him here today. The way she flutters around him — you’d 
think — I think —I am afraid she is in love.” 


“Hm-m,” grunted John Martin. “I doubt it. That stick? What 
would Helen see in him?” 


“But it looks very serious. She’s with him now. I think I’ll ask 
her about it tonight.” 
There was a pause. 


“Tt won’t do any harm,” John finally answered. “The girl is usually 
miles ahead of us anyway. And we've learned that we can trust her 
so well that even if she chooses to marry the Professor, I’d think there 
was something in him after all.” 

The same hour, Eddie O’Brien was calling on Mrs. Pierce . He wore 
almost a hang-dog look. He had spent the last few days wandering 
about aimlessly. He had called up Helen three times, only to find each 
time that she was to be busy for the evening. And he had known with 
whom she was to be busy. 

“What,” he said to Pauline, as they sat down in the living room, 
“is wrong with the girl? Or with me? Do you know?” 


“She is very provoking at times,” answered Pauline. “You'd think 
she would have noticed our disapproval of her conduct Sunday. But 
she called up the next day to ask about Jack as usual —as if nothing 
had happened. She didn’t mention the blow-up of our day on Sunday. 
Then she said she wouldn’t have time to come over. Was too busy.” 

“Huh!” murmured Eddie. “Do you think,” he asked tragically, 
“that she is in love with the Prof?” 
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“You can’t think about Helen. She doesn’t follow anybody’s 
thoughts.” 

Eddie looked miserable. “Well,” he said, “I suppose you know 
that I’m in love with her. But it looks as though I don’t get a break.” 

The same hour. Professor Homer and Helen Martin were sitting 
at a table in a secluded corner of a fancy tea room. They looked very 
companionable and were talking with animation. 

“If that,” Helen was saying, “is your only difficulty so far, I’d say 
you are getting along swimmingly. Because look — nobody likes con- 
fession. I don’t. It’s hard. But it might be harder. And there is a 
lot to be said for it even from a natural point of view.” 

“But,” reasoned Lisle, “it’s so much easier to tell your sins directly 
to God — just like praying to Him.” 

“Yes, but the question is not what is easy — but what God has com- 
manded. He said to the priests of His Church — ‘if you forgive the 
sins of a man, they’re forgiven; if you don’t, they’re not.’ You can’t 
get around that — or under it or over it.” 

Lisle sipped his coffee slowly. Finally he smiled and capitulated 
as he always did before the common sense arguments of the girl. 

“It’s logical, all right,” he said. 

It was about nine o’clock when Russell Pierce burst in upon his 
mother. Ed O’Brien was still there. He remained in the background 
while mother and son gave themselves over to the raptures of reunion. 
He was wondering whether he should not seize his hat and make an 
escape. Before he could come to a decision, Pauline drew him forth 
and made him acquainted with her son. 

“This,” she said, “is Mr. Edward O’Brien. He is—or was —I 
mean he’s a friend of Helen Martin.” 

At the name Russell brightened. “Ah,” he said, “glad to know you. 
Helen is one in a million.” He could not miss the shadows that sud- 
denly crossed Eddie’s features. Spat,” he added, addressing his mother, 
“what’s this you say? He is—or was a friend of Helen?” 

Both Pauline and Eddie looked at one another. They started to 
speak simultaneously — Eddie confusedly — Pauline doubtfully. Then 
the latter took the situation in her own hands. 

“Sit down,” she bade them. She turned to Ed. “We might as well 
tell him what’s what. He’ll find out soon anyway.” 

So she told him. She began with Helen’s meeting with the Pro- 
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fessor when she was sent to care for his child. Related the story of 
the adoption of Jack. Told of their various contacts with the Professor 
thereafter. And finally of Helen’s seeming devotion to Lisle — and 
Eddie’s despair. 

Russell laughed when she had finished. 

“Ts that all?” he asked. “Well, I'll bet my bottom dollar on Helen. 
She won’t do anything wrong or foolish or rash.” He got up and went 
over to put a hand on Eddie’s shoulder. “Leave this thing to me and 
I'll find out what’s on the inside tomorrow. Helen can’t be wrong.” 

Eddie said good-bye and left the house lighter of heart than he had 
come. Russell’s confidence and optimism were infectious. 

“Now,” said Russell, putting his arm around his mother, “let me 
have a look at my big brother, Jack.” 

(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


MORNING STAR 





“In thee, O Mary, is fulfilled, as we can bear it, an original pur- 
pose of the Most High. He once had meant to come on earth in heav- 
enly glory, but we sinned; and then He could not safely visit us, except 
with a shrouded radiance and a bedimmed Majesty, for He was God. 
So He came Himself in weakness, not in power; and He sent thee, a 
creature, in His stead, with a creature’s comeliness and luster suited 
to our state. 

“And now thy very face and form, dear Mother, speak to us of 
the Eternal; not like earthly beauty, dangerous to look upon, but like 
the morning star, which is thy emblem, bright and musical, breathing 
purity, telling of heaven, and infusing peace. O harbinger of day! 
O hope of the pilgrim! lead us still as thou hast led; in the dark night, 
across the bleak wilderness, guide us on to our Lord Jesus, guide us 
home.”—Newman. 


God would not send you the darkness 

If He thought you could bear the light 

But you would not cling to His guiding hand 
If the way were always bright 

And you would not care to walk by faith 
Could you always walk by sight. 
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“You can’t think about Helen. She doesn’t follow anybody’s 
thoughts.” 

Eddie looked miserable. “Well,” he said, “I suppose you know 
that I’m in love with her. But it looks as though I don’t get a break.” 

The same hour. Professor Homer and Helen Martin were sitting 
at a table in a secluded corner of a fancy tea room. They looked very 
companionable and were talking with animation. 

“Tf that,” Helen was saying, “is your only difficulty so far, I’d say 
you are getting along swimmingly. Because look — nobody likes con- 
fession. I don’t. It’s hard. But it might be harder. And there is a 
lot to be said for it even from a natural point of view.” 

“But,” reasoned Lisle, “it’s so much easier to tell your sins directly 
to God — just like praying to Him.” 

“Yes, but the question is not what is easy — but what God has com- 
manded. He said to the priests of His Church — ‘if you forgive the 
sins of a man, they’re forgiven; if you don’t, they’re not.’ You can’t 
get around that — or under it or over it.” 

Lisle sipped his coffee slowly. Finally he smiled and capitulated 
as he always did before the common sense arguments of the girl. 

“Tt’s logical, all right,” he said. 

It was about nine o’clock when Russell Pierce burst in upon his 
mother. Ed O’Brien was still there. He remained in the background 
while mother and son gave themselves over to the raptures of reunion. 
He was wondering whether he should not seize his hat and make an 
escape. Before he could come to a decision, Pauline drew him forth 
and made him acquainted with her son. 

“This,” she said, “is Mr. Edward O’Brien. He is—or was —I 
mean he’s a friend of Helen Martin.” 

At the name Russell brightened. “Ah,” he said, “glad to know you. 
Helen is one in a million.” He could not miss the shadows that sud- 
denly crossed Eddie’s features. “But,” he added, addressing his mother, 
“what’s this you say? He is—or was a friend of Helen?” 

Both Pauline and Eddie looked at one another. They started to 
speak simultaneously — Eddie confusedly — Pauline doubtfully. Then 
the latter took the situation in her own hands. 

“Sit down,” she bade them. She turned to Ed. “We might as well 
tell him what’s what. He’ll find out soon anyway.” 

So she told him. She began with Helen’s: meeting with the Pro- 
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fessor when she was sent to care for his child. Related the story of 
the adoption of Jack. Told of their various contacts with the Professor 
thereafter. And finally of Helen’s seeming devotion to Lisle — and 
Eddie’s despair. 

Russell laughed when she had finished. 

“Ts that all?” he asked. “Well, I’ll bet my bottom dollar on Helen. 
She won’t do anything wrong or foolish or rash.” He got up and went 
over to put a hand on Eddie’s shoulder. “Leave this thing to me and 
I'll find out what’s on the inside tomorrow. Helen can’t be wrong.” 

Eddie said good-bye and left the house lighter of heart than he had 
come. Russell’s confidence and optimism were infectious. 

“Now,” said Russell, putting his arm around his mother, “let me 
have a look at my big brother, Jack.” 

(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


MORNING STAR 


“In thee, O Mary, is fulfilled, as we can bear it, an original pur- 
pose of the Most High. He once had meant to come on earth in heav- 
enly glory, but we sinned; and then He could not safely visit us, except 
with a shrouded radiance and a bedimmed Majesty, for He was God. 
So He came Himself in weakness, not in power; and He sent thee, a 
creature, in His stead, with a creature’s comeliness and luster suited 
to our state. 

“And now thy very face and form, dear Mother, speak to us of 
the Eternal; not like earthly beauty, dangerous to look upon, but like 
the morning star, which is thy emblem, bright and musical, breathing 
purity, telling of heaven, and infusing peace. O harbinger of day! 
O hope of the pilgrim! lead us still as thou hast led; in the dark night, 
across the bleak wilderness, guide us on to our Lord Jesus, guide us 
home.” —Newman. 


God would not send you the darkness 

If He thought you could bear the light 

But you would not cling to His guiding hand 
If the way were always bright 

And you would not care to walk by faith 
Could you always walk by sight. 





For and Against 


Comments on Social Problems B. A. Connelly, C.Ss.R. 
Crass LEGISLATION 


Reform of the social order is the concern of all good men today. 
The crying need of such reform is admitted by all. Minds differ alone 
on the question of: where to be- 

“When we speak of the re- gin, and how to proceed. Pride of 
oom of the sonal order itis | past “progress” and smug_compla 
in mind.” (Pius XI.) cency over recent “prosperity” have 
blinded us to the menace of the 
false principles of public policy which have controlled our national life. 
We have government, indeed; and boast much of its glories, but our 
boasting must be tempered by the consideration of the pass to which our 
past public policy has brought us. 

In the interest of “progress and prosperity” it has been thought 
wise heretofore to give, as Senator Walsh of Montana in his speech 
as permanent Chairman of the Democratic National Convention ex- 
presses the policy: “free rein to the captains of industry and magnates 
in the field of finance, accommodating government to their desires.” 
This policy he declares, “has come through the logic of events to a 
tragic refutation.” 

“Free rein,” indeed: were this the extent of our social sin we might 

take comfort in the thought that by no positive act had 
— Social we hastened and magnified the evil result. Our hands are 

not even so clean as that. The whole power of govern- 
ment has been thrown upon the side of the industrial and financial 
overlords. 

On the one hand, there is the long history of high mounting tariffs, 
of grants and subsidies, of legislative and judicial straddling on the 
anti-trust problem — straddling, indeed, but with a perceptible shifting 
of weight to the foot that is on the big-business-combine side of the 
fence, of over-emphasis on the sanctity and integrity of property 
“rights” with a gross disregard of the social “obligations” of property. 

On the other hand, there was the tardy recognition of the necessity 
Cless of repealing the conspiracy laws against labor organizations, the 

vs. persistent refusal to revise our thinking and our legislation 
class toward a removal of the disabilities of the worker in making 
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his contracts of hire, the halting and meager steps that have been taken 
to regulate rents and housing conditions in the congested poor districts 
and slum sections of our cities, the deaf ear of government toward 
any scheme of lessening the inevitable hazards of sickness, old age and 
unemployment. Even when not entirely deaf, as in the case of Work- 
man’s Compensation, our provision has been little better than a gesture, 
compensation being both precarious and miserly. 


Where, indeed, are our professions and pretentions against class 
legislation? In our zealous care to avoid helping the poor against the 
rich we have intrenched wealth more and more impregnably in our phi- 
losophy, our law, and sometimes even in our religion. In so doing we 
have undertaken a more pernicious type of class legislation than that 
which we have so diligently tried to avoid. 


Forty years ago, Leo XIII, foreseeing the advent of this day of 
distress, in his plea for the betterment of the condition of the 
Worker’s working class, offered this sane advice to the governments of 
Due a tire : 
our western civilization: “The more that is done for the 
benefit of the working classes by the general laws of the country, the 
less need will there be to seek for special means to relieve them.” Such, 
indeed, is the dictate of prudence; but, says Leo, “Justice demands that 
the interests of the poorer classes should be carefully watched over by 
the administration, so that they who contribute so largely to the advan- 
tage of the community may themselves share in the benefits which they 
create — that being housed, clothed, and enabled to sustain life, they 
may find their existence less hard and more endurable. Jt follows that 
whatever shall appear to prove conducive to the well-being of those who 
work, should obtain favorable consideration. Let it not be feared that 
solicitude of this kind will be harmful to any interest; on the contrary, 
it will be to the advantage of all; for it cannot but be for the good of 
the commonwealth to shield from misery those on whom it so largely 
depends.” 

How perverted is our social philosophy, and to what a pass has it 
brought us! “The richer population,” says Leo XIII, “have 
many ways of protecting themselves, and stand less in need 
of the help of the state; those who are badly off have no re- 
sources of their own to fall back upon, and must chiefly rely upon the 
assistance of the state.” And yet, in the great strife between human 
greed and human necessity we have allied all the powers of government 


Wealth’s 
Advantage 
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on the side of those who grind down the poor, and under the influence 
of the “calamity cry” of no-class-legislation, we deny to the weaker 
portion of the community the protection of the laws which is their due. 
Having taken our stand, in despite of the solemn warning of forty 
years ago, we now find that there is serious need of “seeking 
a for special means for relieving the working classes.” The 
fear of class legislation has not saved us from class legisla- 
tion; yet that fear still palsies us against anything like direct relief of 
the victims of our own special brand of class legislation. It would seem 
to be nearly time for us to learn, that, if we cannot escape class legisla- 
tion, we might better have a little more of the kind that Leo XIII talks 
for and a little less of the kind that selfish property owners demand 
and secure. 


BEAUTY OF SOUL 


To secure and maintain beauty of form and figure, people take 
infinite pains and make untold sacrifices. 

There is a beauty of mind and heart, far more precious and import- 
ant, and more delicate. 

Father Maturin, in one of his letters, makes some remarks about 
this beauty of soul, that are well worth pondering. He says, speak- 
ing of places of amusement: 

“T think one may go anywhere that duty calls one; but to be able to 
go to some places, one must be clear that it is a duty. 

“T can quite fancy—indeed, I am entirely conscious of the exciting 
pleasure of doing risky things. 

“But at the same time, I do not think one is justified, unless under 
the call of duty, in going where one sees what shocks one’s moral sense. 
Why should one? It may not be a question of wrong or right in itself, 
yet it may for other reasons be unadvisable,—for the sake of others, for 
the sake of a certain indefinite beauty that passes away when one is able 
to look calmly on evil, or even when one knows of certain kinds of evil. 

“The protection which innocence gives passes away with knowledge. 
I mean,—though things may (so far from being a temptation to one- 
self) be positively hateful, yet still the constant sight of what’s bad takes 
away the bloom from the soul. 

“Though it may not be wrong, then, I do think it would be better 
to keep away from places that are not nice.” 








| Catholic Anecdotes 


PRIVILEGES 





Dr. Eduard Engel, author of various histories of literature in the 
German language, devotes a chapter of his book “Men and Things” 
to his impressions of the hospital Sisters who took care of his wife 
during a period of illness. He calls them “true supermen, truly heaven- 
ly beings.” 

On one occasion during her stay at the hospital, his wife said to her 
nurse: 

“Sister, what unpleasant things you have to do!” 

“I am allowed to do them,” replied the Sister. 


“T consider this answer,” comments the Professor, “as great as any 
of the greatest passages in a classical poem.” 


DOING ONE’S BEST 


A man whistled as he walked along the street. He whistled indif- 
ferently. A boy heard him and said: 

“Mister, is that the best whistle you can put up?” 

“Can you do better?” asked the man. 

“Yes,” replied the youngster, and he did. 

“Now,” said the man, “listen to this,” and he whistled a tune very 
well. The boy had to admit that it was good whistling. 

“Well, then, Mister,” concluded the little philosopher, “if you can 
whistle like that, why were you whistling the other way?” 

Why, indeed? Why not do your best always? 


Use every man after his deserts, and who shall escape whipping ?— 
Shakespeare. 


In this world we must not become attached to anything—not even 
things the most innocent, for they fail us at the moment we are least 


expecting it. The eternal alone can satisfy us. (St. Therese, The Little 
Flower.) 
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| Pointed Paragraphs 


THE DOCTOR SPEAKS 





August second marks the Feast of St. Alphonsus de’ Liguori. In 
the century and a half that has intervened between his death and our 
own time, he has written himself deep into the spiritual life of all peo- 
ples. The works that he has left as a heritage have been treasured 
by learned and unlearned and have received the official approbation of 
the Church in the conferring of the Doctorate. 

Daniel O’Connell used to read a certain book very diligently when 
he sat in the lobby of the House of Commons. After his death, his 
friends discovered it to be “Preparation for Death,” by St. Alphonsus. 
The Eucharistic Congress of Chicago looked around for a suitable 
souvenir and it selected “Visits to the Blessed Sacrament,” by St. 
Alphonsus. A person once told me that she was reading a wonderful 
book on the Blessed Virgin. I asked her the name—‘Glories of Mary” 
by St. Alphonsus. 

These are but a few of the titles. Ask any religious about the fruit 
hidden in the book “Spouse of Christ,” or the warmth of love that 
leaps from the pages of the “Practice of the Love of Jesus Christ.” 
The Passion becomes an argument of impassioned love in “The Pas- 
sion of Jesus Christ”; our courage rises to unwonted heights while we 
read “The Victories of the Martyrs”; while heaven seems already in 
our grasp when we listen to the Saint as he speaks in the pages of 
what he called his golden book, “Prayer, the Great Means of Salvation.” 

To put such treasures in the hands of Catholics a reédition of these 
works is now in progress; but to share the heritage with those who 
have either heard little of St. Alphonsus’ writings or who can ill afford 
to buy the complete work, THE LicuorIAN with this issue introduces 
a new feature “Liguoriana.” Month after month the Saint will speak 
again as some of the more striking and rich passages of the Saint will 
be reproduced. Defunctus adhuc loquitur — Being dead he still speaks 
—and may some of the love and beauty and consolation that resided 


in the heart of the Saint, pass over into the hearts of those who read 
“Liguoriana.” 
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CLOSE TO JESUS TO THE LAST 


The feast of the Assumption is rich in thoughts. One especially 
leaps to one’s mind. 

At Bethlehem we find them together — Mary doing a mother’s part 
for Jesus: ushering Him into this world, making His coming as com- 
fortable as her poverty and need that night permitted. Jesus places 
Himself entirely in her hands — trusting Himself entirely to her love. 

Through the thirty years of Nazareth they were together — Mary, 
queen at once and creature to that Boy, Who was the Son of God and 
for love of us, under Mary’s care, deigned to grow in age and grace 
and wisdom before God and men. “And Jesus was subject” to her. 
She was mother — in the fullest meaning of that sweet name, to Him. 

Under the cross, when all had fled, Mary bravely remained at her 
station — the station that none could supply — by the side of Jesus. 

Suffering did not deter her; scorn did not frighten her; the flaming 
hatred around her did not make her shrink; shame did not drive her 
back. “Close to Jesus to the last” she remained. Her love was greater 
than all: her love and Jesus’ love for her formed a chain whose sweet 
links could not be broken by anything on earth. 

And when her hour of passing was come, Jesus, by His almighty 
power, brought her as close to Himself again as He could. His infinite 
love for her drew her to Himself into heaven. 

It is the only end that complete thinking allows us to imagine for 
these two — Jesus and Mary. By God’s design they are and must be 
together. 


Close to Jesus with Mary, will be a splendid rule of life for us 
and an assurance that we shall be with them in the joys of heaven. 


PREVENTING MIXED MARRIAGES 


The Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D., writing in the July issue of a 
periodical for priests, quotes from letters received from lay people as 
to the cause of mixed marriages and the remedy to be applied. They 
agree —all who are quoted—that a universal cause is the lack of 
social organization among Catholics. Writes one lay correspondent, 
who is echoed by the rest: 

“T never could feel that sermons on mixed marriages in the Church 
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did very much good. It seems to me that, if the clergymen would give 
some attention to the social organization of the members of their par- 
ishes in bringing young people together in social relationships, it would 
do far more good than all the sermons that could be preached on mixed 
marriages.” 

It is not possible to agree entirely with the conclusions of this 
writer. First of all, that sermons on mixed marriage do very little 
good is a conviction resultant from a very shallow and short-sighted 
view of the purpose of preaching. True, such sermons may not deter 
young people who have never been deeply convinced of the evil of 
mixed marriage and who have already fallen in love with non-Catholics. 
But what of those whose principles and characters are being formed; 
who want to be told, not merely not to do a certain thing, but why not 
to do it; who are still open to arguments from reason and experience 
and faith, according to which they will direct their lives? What of the 
parents who need guidance and instruction for the task of educating 
their children, whose influence over children, if intelligent and properly 
exerted, will be more powerful than that of the priest? These will 
profit much by frank, serious discussions of mixed marriage in the 
pulpit. 

Moreover, the blame for the lack of social organization among 
Catholics does not belong entirely to the priest. The codperation of laity 
is needed for organization, and it is not too much to say that such co- 
operation, under the best of leadership, is nowadays often lacking. It 
has been said rather bitterly by those who have tried to organize, that 
some Catholics could not be bribed to take part in activities connected 
with their parish. 

Perhaps the whole difficulty comes back to the very need of ser- 
mons, instructions, lectures on the subject of mixed marriage. If peo- 
ple do not understand the evil, they can hardly be interested in a remedy. 


WORLD SUICIDE 


At last it has begun. “It” is the campaign against birth-control by 
others than Catholics who have always recognized its inherent evil 
and its terrifying consequences. The world is beginning to take alarm. 

In the Literary Digest for July 9th, under a spreading caption 
“World Suicide by Birth-Control” we read the following lines: 
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“The birth-control movement is emptying the cradle. 

“The hand that rules the world is failing in its primary and most 
obvious function. 

“And if the decline in the birth rate continues unchecked, it means 
the extinction of western civilization within a few decades. No mere 
alarmist makes the statement. It comes from a student of population 
growth and development.” 

Words could hardly be chosen more direct and definite than these. 
Figures are added to establish their thesis. France is alarmed. The 
Chamber of Deputies at Paris is considering a variety of new laws by 
which to increase the birth rate. England is worried over the fact that 
her birth rate today is just half of what it was a generation ago. New 
Zealand has constructively expressed its fear by inaugurating campaigns 
under the slogans: “Fill the cradle,” and “More and better babies.” 
Truly, the world has taken alarm. 


There is irony in the situation. Years ago what has come to pass 
was prophesied by Catholic scholars. They were thrust aside as stones 
in the path of progress. Now the path of progress has turned to be 


the road to ruin, and the champions of the natural law have been 
vindicated. 


It is not to be expected that a godless generation will oppose birth 
control on moral grounds. But on utilitarian and patriotic grounds it 
has turned against it already. Perhaps the latter will lead to the former. 
For now it will be known, as Father Gillis remarks, that the propagan- 
dists of onanism are not patriots but traitors. 


INDECISION 


Travelers tell us that there is near the Jaffa gate at Jerusalem a 
small terrace on the top of a hill called the “Terrace of Indecision.” 
The ground is so level that the rain falling upon it seems at a loss which 
way to go. Part of it is carried over the west side where it flows into 
the Valley of Roses and gives life, fertility, beauty and fragrance to 
the Sharon lilies and roses. The rest flows down the east side into the 
Valley of Tophet and onward to the Dead Sea. 

Every life has a terrace of indecision. Moments when the waters 


of choice may flow to the east or to the west. On the decision of each 
hangs a future of life or of death. 





Catholic Events 


Showing a particular concern for the United States and its people 
in the present emergency, the Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, made some 
striking observations concerning the current world crisis in the course 
of audiences granted to distinguished Americans last week. 

He referred especially to its effect on the United States. He de- 
clared that notwithstanding the unhappy course of events it is necessary 
to preserve confidence in God and to hope that all will turn out for the 
best. The present crisis, he added, should be an occasion for the good 
to demonstrate their generosity and to call the attention of the public 
authorities to the need of providing justice and charity to avoid social 
disorders. 

He said that he perceives cause for real joy in the manifestations 
of the Church’s interior life, such as the International Eucharistic Con- 
gress just held in Dublin, which, he said, was truly great and worthy 
of the fame of a people so glorious as the Irish in their Catholic Faith. 

On the other hand, the Holy Father continued, the Church is pass- 
ing through many sorrows in different countries where it is being 
cruelly persecuted, especially Russia, Mexico and Spain. However, he 




















said, he is not losing his trust in God, which, on the contrary is becom- 
ing stronger as tribulations increase and hope in men decreases. 

In conclusion he expressed his satisfaction over the spirit of Ameri- 
can Catholics, recalling the well-known generosity of the American 
people, which, he said would attract special divine blessings to them. 

* * * 


The first national gathering of Catholic laity in the South will occur 
when the National Council of Catholic Women holds its annual con- 
vention at Charleston, S. C., Oct. 8 to 12. 

It is particularly noteworthy that South Carolina should be awarded 
the convention in view of the fact that only one-half of one per cent 
of its population is Catholic. The diocese of Charleston, comprising 
the whole of South Carolina, is able to count less than 10,000 Catholics 
in a total population of 2,000,000, and more than half of the Catholics 
are in the city of Charleston. The rest are scattered over a territory, 
mostly rural, of more than 30,000 square miles. 

It is only within the last two years that the Catholic women of South 
Carolina have taken advantage of the unified strength of diocesan organ- 
ization in the National Council of Catholic Women. Although of such 
short duration, their work has achieved an outstanding success, per- 
forming a very effective means of bringing together the women of the 
metropolitan centers and those of the widely scattered rural districts. 

South Carolina is not the only southern state represented in the 
National Council of Catholic Women. There are diocesan councils in 
Alabama, Mississippi and Florida. 
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The Octave of the Feast of the Sacred Heart, ordered by the Holy 
Father as a time of prayer and penance, was observed in Spain with a 
series of impressive manifestations which, under the circumstances, have 
a special significance. They really form a peaceful but general protest 
against the anti-religious policy of the government. For although the 
Government had exhorted the people to celebrate the anniversary of 
the Republic, homes were not decorated for this celebration as for the 
Feast of the Sacred Heart. The press has commented upon this fact. 

* * * 


A survey has revealed that eight Catholic convents in San Antonio, 
Texas, have been feeding an average of 400 unemployed and needy 
every day since last fall entirely from their own resources. Approxi- 
mately 100 are fed daily by the Sisters of Our Lady of the Lake Con- 
vent. Sisters of the Holy Ghost aid about 65 persons every day, while 
more than 50 are fed by the Ursuline Convent, which feeds 25 family 
groups as well. The Sisters of Santa Rosa Hospital provide free medi- 
cine for the ill. The two Carmelite convents aid about 60 per day. The 
Sisters of the Holy Ghost Convent feed about 20 individuals while a 
dozen or so daily receive food at the convent of the Sisters of the In-’ 
carnate Word. - 

* * * 

“Tt is indeed admirable,’ the Holy Father said in an audience to 
some Dutch pilgrims, “What Holland is doing for the missions. It is 
a small country in geographic extent and the Catholics are a minority, 
but it is a country marvelously great when one considers the number 
of missionary vocations it gives, and the various ways it has of lending 
assistance to Christ’s Apostles.” 

Statistics speak clearly of the missionary vitality of this country 
where the Catholics make up only 36 per cent of a total population of 
10,000,000. In the mission territories under the care of the propaganda 
there are 2,503 Dutch missionaries. Holland ranks fifth highest in its 
contributions to the Propagations of the Faith, coming after the United 
States, Italy, France and Belgium, and giving last year the sum of 
$125,000. It was the most generous benefactor, however, in contri- 
buting to the Society of St. Peter the Apostle for the Native Clergy, 
giving this past year, $148,000. 

* * * 

For many years the missionaries in Iceland have been hoping for 
a Hospital in Stykkisholmur ; but the difficulty always has been in finding 
Sisters to staff it. At last the Franciscan Missionaries of Mary have 
decided that they can undertake the work. They already have some in- 
stitutions in the Faroe Islands. 

The Government has offered a large tract of land near the port of 
Stykkisholmur for the Hospital and 15,000 crowns to help in the con- 
struction. Electricity will be furnished free of charge, and there will 
be no taxes on the property. 

The Catholics of Iceland are but a little band,—not yet numbering 
200,—but the labors of the Missionaries of Blessed Grignon de Mont- 
fort and the Sisters of St. Joseph of Chambery have been rewarded with 
success, and progress is being made little by little. 
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LIGUORIANA 


EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST ALPHONSUS 


The last moments of the life 

of the Blessed Mother had now 

arrived. In the room 

. where she lay, a won- 

—— drous harmony of 

rom 

“The Glories SONG was heard, and 

of Mary” a great splendor of 

light began to shine; 

and the Apostles realized that her 

holy soul was about to go forth to 

God. Then their tears flowed 

anew, and with uplifted hands 
they prayed: 

“OQ. Mother, you are going to 
Paradise: you are leaving us. Give 
us your last blessing; do not for- 
get your poor children.” 

And the Blessed Virgin looked 
round upon them all, as if taking 
leave of them for the last time. 

“Farewell, my children,” she 
said. “I bless you; do not fear 
that I shall ever forget you.” 

And upon that, Death entered 
the room—not clothed in his 
usual garb of mourning and sor- 
row, as he comes to other men, 
but adorned with light and joy. 
But no — it was not Death; it was 
Love Divine that came to break 
the thread of that sweet life. And 
as a lamp that flames up brightly 
just before it expires, so Mary, 
aflame and throbbing with love, 
seeing her Son bid her follow 
Him, gave one great sigh of love 
and died; the beauteous dove of 
the Lord broke the bonds of this 
life and winged her way to 
Heaven, where she reigns and will 
reign the Queen of Paradise for- 
ever. 

Mary has left this earth; she 
reigns in Heaven. But she is still 
our Mother; she stili looks down 


The 


upon us in this valley of tears; she 
pities us and promises us her help 
if we will but have it. Let us pray 
her always by the merits of her 
blessed death to obtain for us a 
happy death, and if it should be 
God’s will, the favor of dying on 
the day dedicated to her — Satur- 
day; or else during the novena or 
the octave of one of her feasts, as 
happened to so many of her de- 
voted servants, and notably to St. 
Stanislaus Kostka, for whom she 
obtained the grace to die on the 
day of her glorious Assumption. 


eo 


St. Julitta was a noble Chris- 
tian lady who lived during the per- 
. secution of Diocletian 
Heroism of @ and Maximilian. She 
“Victories of Had been defrauded of 
the Martyrs” nearly all her prop- 
erty by a certain rich 
pagan. In hopes of recovering 
something, she brought him to 
court. He had no arguments with 
which to defend himself, but he 
charged that the saint, being a 
Christian, was legally incapable of 
appealing to the law. When the 
judge heard this he had St. Julitta 
arrested, and she appeared carry- 
ing her little son Quiricus, three 
years old, in her arms. The incense 
and coals were brought forward, 
and she was ordered to sacrifice to 
the gods; otherwise she could not 
bring suit against the man who 
had robbed her of her property. 
But she said: 

“T am a Christian, and, there- 
fore, am ready to lose not only my 
property but even my life rather 
than deny my God.” 
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And to all the importunings of 
the judge to renounce the faith 
she steadily replied: 

“T am a Christian, and cannot 
deny Jesus Christ.” 

Finally the judge became angry 
and, ordering her child to be taken 
from her, had the saint placed on 
the rack and beaten with rawhide 
whips. But she only kept repeat- 
ing: 

“T am a Christian and will not 
sacrifice to your gods.” 

The little Quiricus, meanwhile, 
was watching his mother, crying 
bitterly, and doing all in his power 
to return to her arms. But the 


judge took him, placed him on his 
lap, and with caresses tried to 
quiet him. He even made an effort 
to give him a kiss; but the child, 
still watching his mother, tried 
with all his might to avoid the face 
of the judge; kicking and using 


his little fists and crying out in his 
mother’s words: “I am a Chris- 
tian !”” 

Then the brutal judge, losing 
patience, took the child by one foot 
and dashed it headlong onto the 
steps of the throne, killing it in- 
stantly. 

The brave mother did not up- 
braid the judge for his cruelty; 
instead, her voice was heard in the 
courtroom strong and full of joy: 

“My God, I thank Thee for 
calling my baby to Thee before 
me.” 

Such heroism only irritated the 
judge the more; he ordered her 
tortured again; this time with iron 
hooks applied to her sides and 
burning pitch poured over her 
feet. Someone suggested to her: 

“Have pity on yourself; don’t 
die like your child: sacrifice to the 
gods!” 

But she replied: 
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“T will not sacrifice to demons 
and dumb statues; I adore Jesus 
Christ, and desire to join my child 
in Heaven.” 

Finally she was condemned to 
death by fire. Arrived at the place 
of execution, she made the follow- 
ing beautiful prayer: 

“O Lord, Who hast deigned to 
give my child a share in the glory 
of the Saints, turn Thine eyes also 
upon me, and give me a place 
among the souls destined to love 
and adore Thee forever.” 

And thus, inflamed with holy 
love, and with her heart full of 
joy, she consummated her sacrifice 
in the flames. 





eo 

God is powerful; and with re- 
spect to God, all the power of 
creatures is but weakness. 

God is wise; and 
Attributes of with respect to God, 
po from all human wisdom is 

e Way of . 

Salvation” §norance. : 

God is provident; 
and with respect to God, all hu- 
man foresight is ridiculous. 

God is just; and with respect 
to God, all human justice is de- 
fective. 

God is merciful; and with re- 
spect to God, all human clemency 
is imperfect. 

God is holy; in comparison 
with God, all human sanctity, 
though it be heroic, falls short in 
an infinite degree. 

God is beauty itself; yes, how 
beautiful is God! and with respect 
to God, all human beauty is de- 
formity. 

God is brightness itself; and 
with respect to God, all human 
brightness, even that of the sun, 
is darkness. 

God is rich; and with respect 
to God, all human riches is pov- 
erty. 








Book Reviews 





CHURCH HISTORY 

A Short History of the Popes. Based 
in the Latest Researches. By Professor 
Francis X. Seppelt, D.D., and Professor 
Clement Loffler, Ph.D. Authorized Adap- 
tation from the German by Horace A. 
Frommelt. Edited by Arthur Preuss. 
Published by B. Herder Book Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 552 pages with a list of the 
Popes and a general index. Price, net 
$5.00. 

Skeptical? You have a right to be. So 
was I when I picked up the book. It 
seems to be impossible to condense the 
history of the Popes into a single volume 
and yet make it readable material and 
not a mere catalogue of data. 

I was therefore surprised beyond meas- 
ure at the capable way in which this task 
has been accomplished in this book and 
you will be surprised when you read the 
book. For, believe it or not, the book 
contains the principal events that hap- 
pened during the pontificate of each Pope 
and the relation of the events is in a con- 
cise yet interesting manner that makes 
the reading of it not a tedious task of 
looking over a mass of dates and facts 
but an instructing diversion of gathering 
worth-while information. 

There are no lengthy discussions of 
arguments or balancing of historical 
authorities one against the other, a cir- 
cumstance which reveals more clearly 
than words could, the purpose of the 
authors. They evidently set out to write 
a book of trustworthy history that would 
be read by the popular reader. Scientific 
argumentation and documentation of 
sources in such a book would be out of 
place. 

Nevertheless there was considerable 
studying and research connected with the 
writing of this book. The decisions 
adopted and incorporated into the book 
for the readers could all be substantiated 
and verified and proved from the Lives 
of the Popes by Mann and Pastor both 
of which works the authors have un- 
doubtedly used very extensively. 

The translation into English is well 
done and few if any of the usual tell- 
tale expressions and turns of language 
appear. If this is due to the work of the 
illustrious editor of the work he is entitled 


to a generous amount of commendation. 
—E. A. M. 


MUSIC 


The Music Hour by Osbourne Mc- 
Conathy, W. Otto Miessner, Edward 
Bailey Birge and Mabel E. Bray. Cath- 
olic Edition—edited by Rt. Rev. Joseph 
Schrembs, D.D., Rev. Gregory Huegle, 
O.S.B., and Sister Alice Marie, O.S.U. 
Published by Silver, Burdett and Co., 
New York, Newark, Boston, Chicago, 
San Francisco. In the Kindergarten and 
First Grade—208 pp., large quarto. $3.00. 
First Book—92 pp., 72c. Second Book— 
124 pp., 82c. Third Book—140 pp., 84c. 
Fourth Book—156 pp., 88c. Fifth Book 
—z204 pp., 96c. 

The five books are large octave size. 
The “Kindergarten and First Grade 
Book” contains, besides a great variety 
of songs for the children, many instru- 
mental pieces which may be used for en- 
tertainments, operettas, or toy orchestras. 
These instrumental pieces are practically 
all simple adaptations of well known 
classical selections, thus serving, besides 
their immediate purpose, the still more 
important one of acquainting the chil- 
dren with good classical music. There is 
also a special section of the book devoted 
to suggestions and directions for the teach- 
ing of music to small children, and for 
the execution of entertainments based on 
the music the book affords. 

The other five books, besides a varied 
and well chosen selection of children’s 
songs, contain many pieces from the 
Gregorian plain chant—well graded ac- 
cording to the books,—from the simple 
fifth mode Gloria Patri, through the 
Adoro Te Devote and the Salve Mater 
Misericordiae to parts of various plain 
chant masses—Kyrie, Gloria, Sanctus, 
Agnus Dei, all with the Gregorian nota- 
tion. There are also many beautiful 
Catholic hymns. The printing and make- 
up of the books are excellent; the text 
is accompanied by colorful and careful 
illustrations, and, to acquaint the chil- 
dren with various musical instruments, 
there are pictures of various masters, 
each with his own instrument — Fritz 
Kreisler with the violin, Arthur Pryor 
with the trombone, etc.,—R. J. M. 
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LITURGY 


The Treasure of the Liturgy. Sacrifice, 
Sacramentals, Sacraments. By the Rev. 
Nicholas Maas, M.A., Professor of 
Liturgy, St. Francis Seminary, St. Francis, 
Wis. Published by The Bruce Publish- 
ing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. x and 310 
pages. Price, $2.25. 

It is a common reproach to our people 
that the Mass and Sacraments are not 
thoroughly understood because in them 
the Latin language is used. We must ad- 
mit there is considerable ignorance about 
the Church’s Liturgy. 

This book is very timely therefore and 
will help to a better understanding and a 
fuller participation by the faithful in the 
liturgical actions of the Church. It will 
enable them to use more intelligently and 
more fruitfully the various Sacramentals 
with which they are already familiar. 

It is very complete and still short 
enough to serve as a text-book in our 
schools. We should like to have our peo- 
ple use the book, knowing that their 
love for divine worship and devotion 
would be increased —A. T. Z. 


ASCETICISM 


The Savior As St. Matthew Saw Him. 
Meditations on the First Gospel for the 
Use of Priests and Religious. Volume 
III. By the Rev. Francis J. Haggeney, 
S.J. Published by B. Herder Book Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 262 pages. Price, $2.00. 

The third volume of the meditative 
readings on St. Matthew’s Gospel con- 
tinues the high standard of its predeces- 
sors. These volumes may be used profit- 
ably for formal meditation by priests and 
religious, but all may use them for spirit- 
ual reading. The sublime personality of 
the Saviour is beautifully portrayed in 
these pages. His doctrines are explained 
in a simple but gripping manner. The 
applications are most salutary. The 
Saviour and His teachings are too little 
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known. Father Haggeney’s books fill a 
need, in a pleasing and scholarly man- 
ner—F. E. B. 


THEOLOGY 


Channels of Redemption: The Sacra- 
ments, Their Institution, Nature and 
Effect. A Text-book for Colleges and 
Universities. By Charles G. Herzog, S.J. 
Published by Benziger Bros., New York. 
vii and 246 pages. Price, $3.00. Special 
to colleges, $1.80. 

“This is the fourth and concluding 
volume in a series entitled “The Truth of 
Christianity.” We have in previous issues 
spoken of the other volumes. This merits 
the same praise and we can say with 
truth—the whole series is a welcome ad- 
dition to books of instruction for Catholic 
students of college age. It deals only 
with the dogmas of Christ’s Church. 


“The audience to which the four vol- 
umes have been directed,” we read in the 
preface, “is not an audience made up of 
experts and specialists in Theology, Scrip- 
ture and Patrology, but rather all those 
of the laity who are desirous of widening 
and enriching their knowledge of the sub- 
lime religious truths which Christ de- 
livered to His Church.” 


‘The present volume treats about the 
Seven Sacraments. For completeness, 
clearness, method, language and matters 
presented it is to be commended. At 
the end of every chapter we find a series 
of questions concerning the matters 
treated. Marginal notes visualize the 
contents of each paragraph. The book 
may serve well, therefore, as a text-book, 
and yet, equally well, for private reading 
and study. The language is untechnical, 
and comparisons, illustrations, reason- 
ing are all such as will help the layman 
to understand his faith, and understand- 
ing it, to answer the questions that may 
be put to him.—A. T. Z. 
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Lucid Intervals 





Mandy had a check for $13.91, and 
presented it at the bank, and after re- 
ceiving the money, counted and recounted 
it many times, blocking the line. 

“Isn’t it all there?’”’ asked the teller. 

“Yassuh, it’all heah, but it jis’ is,” re- 
plied the dusky damsel. 


Bride: “Who is the man in the blue 
coat, darling?” 

Groom: “That’s the umpire, dear.” 

Bride: ‘Why does he wear that funny 
wire thing over his face?” 

Groom: “To keep from biting the ball 
players, precious.” 


He was a very slim man, and he sat 
in the bus. She was very stout, and 
stood. The slim man got up, and, after 
digging the woman in the back repeated- 
ly, managed to draw her attention. 

“Won’t you have my seat?” he in- 
quired politely. 

The woman peered toward the place he 
had just vacated, and looked very puz- 
zled. 

Finally she turned round to the slim 
man. 

“But whose lap were you sitting on?” 
she asked. 


Rastus and his wife, driving to town 
in their decrepit car, had parked it casual- 


ly in the first available space. While 
they were away a traffic officer attached 
a number tag to the vehicle for parking 
in a prohibited zone. On their return 
Rastus noticed the tag and was for 
throwing it into the street, but Rebecca 
restrained him. Sabe de ticket, honey,” 
she advised. “Dat number might win 
sumthin’.” 


A school teacher who had often 
punished a little fellow for talking dur- 
ing lessons, as a last resort decided to in- 
form his father of his son’s failing. So, 
below the conduct mark on his next re- 
port were the words: “Tommy talks a 
great deal.” In due time the report was 
returned with the fathers’ signature, and 
under it was written: “You ought to hear 
his mother!” 


An old darky visited a doctor and was 
given definite instruction as to what he 
should do. Shaking his head he was 
about to leave when the doctor said, 
“Here, Rastus, you forgot to pay, me.” 

“Pay you for what, boss?” 

“For my advice,” replied the doctor. 

“No, suh! I ain’t gwine to take it,” 
and Rastus shuffled out. 


Judge: ‘You were present when this 
fight started?” 

Mandy: “Yessah.” 

Judge: “And you got cut in the 
fracas?” 
Mandy—“Nossuh, Ah got cut in the 
arm.” 


A celebrated singer was in a motor-car 
accident one day. A paper, after record- 
ing the accident, added: “We are happy 
to state that he was able to appear the 
following evening in four pieces.” 


The maiden lady of uncertain age be- 
came very indignant when the census- 
taker asked her age. 

“Did you see the girls next door?” she 
asked, “the Hill twins?” 

“Certainly,” replied the census man. 

“And did they tell you their age?” 

“Ves,” 

“Well,” she snapped, as she shut the 
door in his face, “I’m just as old as they 
are.” 

“Oh, very well,” said the census man 
to himself, and he wrote down in his 
book: 

“Jane Jones—as old as the hills.” 


An irate fan who had watched the 
home team go down to defeat stopped 
the umpire as he was leaving the park. 

“Where’s your dog?” he demanded 

“Dog?” ejaculated His Umps. “I have 
no dog.” 

“Well, you’re the first blind man I 
ever saw who didn’t have a dog,” re- 
turned the disgruntled one. 


“Do you call that beefsteak? It makes 
me laugh!” 
“T’m glad to hear it, sir. 


Most people 
swear. 
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